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Once  more,  Coraddi  has  fallen  into  new  hands,  and  once  again  the  time  has  arrived  to 
pay  homage  to  the  retiring  leaders,  and  to  make  the  inevitable  restatement  of  policy  and 
aims.  The  homage  will  be  brief,  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  maudlin.  We  feel  that  the 
old  staff  did  a  trulv  praiseworthy  job  of  putting  out  the  Coraddi  despite  the  almost  un- 
surmountable  obstacles  which  barred  their  path.  They  successfully  overcame  difficulties 
with  material,  white  space,  etc.,  that  would  have  defeated  less  hardy  and  dedicated  per- 
sons. We  only  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  equal  our  predecessors  in  good  judgment, 
tenacity,  and  stamina. 

Our  restatement  of  policy  should  be  even  briefer  than  our  homage,  if  we  wish  to  elimi- 
nate the  risk  of  hammering  a  point  straight  into  the  ground.  In  recent  months,  Coraddi 
policy  has  been  bellowed  and  declaimed  across  campus  so  long  and  so  often,  in  way  of 
retaliation  for  insults  received  and  as  a  clarification  of  the  magazine's  position  at  Woman's 
College,  that  further  extended  attempts  to  jam  any  high  flown  ideals  down  the  collect- 
ive throat  of  the  student  body  would  choke  said  student  body,  and  exhibit  lack  of  taste 
on  our  part.  It  should  suffice  to  say,  in  regard  to  general  policy,  that  we  shall  try  to 
keep  our  standards  high,  and  also  to  print  good  reading  matter. 

However,  there  yet  remain  a  few  matters  which  should  be  discussed  while  we  still  have 
the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  new  officers,  and  which  we  must  mention,  even  at  the 
risk  of  saying  things  which  have  been  said  before.  It  has  been  suggested  from  some 
quarters  that  Coraddi  only  prints  the  work  of  staff  members  and  their  friends,  and 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  get  her  material  included,  regardless  of 
its  quality.  Such  accusations  have  been  made  many  times  before  at  different  colleges  (re 
Benton  college  in  Jarrell's  Pictures  from  an  Institution!,  reviewed  in  this  issue) ,  but, 
once  and  for  all,  allow  us  to  say  that  this  is  not  true!  At  those  clandestine  gatherings 
known  as  staff  meetings,  we  withhold  the  identity  of  the  authors  from  the  staff  mem- 
bers, so  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  criticize  the  material  fairly,  without  personal  pre- 
judice interfering  with  their  judgment.  If  much  of  the  material  which  we  print  has 
been  contributed  by  staff  members,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  material  is  printed 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  quality,  not  on  that  of  its  authorship.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

But,  from  the  same  quarters  whence  came  the  suggestion  of  our  exclusiveness,  has  come 
the  rumor,  (and  this  could  have  dire  consequences  for  both  the  student  writers  and  for 
Coraddi)  that  the  students  whose  material  has  been  returned  to  them  have  become  dis- 
couraged, disillusioned,  and  disheartened,  and  "have  learned  their  lesson"  not  to  submit 
material  anymore.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  rumor  is  untrue,  for  one  of  Coraddi's 
main  puposes  is  to  publish  student  witing;  without  our  student  writers  we  would  have 
no  magazine,  and  discouraging  them  is  the  farthest  things  from  our  thoughts.  Rather, 
we  try  our  best  to  give  them  constructive  criticism  on  their  work,  and  to  urge  them  to 
submit  more  material  tc  us. 

Something  else  which  may  need  some  explaining,  as  we  have  heard  some  alarming  com- 
ments about  it  recently,  is  the  matter  of  features,  and  Coraddi's  purpose  in  including 
them.  Many  people  regard  features  as  little  more  than  space-fillers,  and  feel  that  we  do 
likewise.  If  articles  are  tossed  into  a  magazine  without  any  rhyme  or  reason,  it  is  only 
logical  to  assume  that  they  have  been  placed  there  to  fill  up  the  holes  between  the  stories. 
True,  at  times  Coraddi  features  have  provided  sorely  needed  bulk,  but  we  still  always  plan 
our  features  according  to  our  idea  of  what  features  should  be.  That  idea  is,  that  the  feat- 
ures should  have  some  special  meaning  for  the  readers  of  the  publication  in  which  they 
appear;  there  should  be  a  definite  reason  why  each  particular  feature  is  included  in  that 
particular  magazine.  For  instance,  this  issue  of  Coraddi  contains  one  feature  and  four  book 
reviews.  The  feature  is  a  comparison  of  Jean  Anouilh's  Antigone,  a  recent  production  (in 
translation)  of  the  Playlikers,  and  the  Sophoclean  tragedy  of  the  same  name.  Three  of  the 
four  books  reviewed  have  been  written  by  persons  with  whom  Woman's  College  is  very 
well-acquainted.  Randall  Jarrell  now  teaches  English  here,  Peter  Taylor  formerly  taught 
at  Woman's  College,  and  Doris  Betts  is  a  former  student  and  former  member  of  Coraddi 
staff.  Thus,  we  consistently  aim  at  making  our  features  timely  and  relevant  to  Woman's 
College,  integral  parts  of  its  student  magazine.  If  it  were  merely  space-filling  we  were 
after,  we  could  obtain  and  print  many  lengthy,  heavily-footnoted,  scholarly  term  papers 
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MYSELF 

TO 

SET 


They  had  been  staying  at  the  big  summer  hotel 
with  the  white  columns  in  front  for  two  days  now, 
Lolly  and  he.  They  had  a  very  big  blue  and  white  bed- 
sitting  room  on  the  front  of  the  second  floor  with  a 
fireplace  and  a  squatty  blue  sofa  and  two  bright  win- 
dows with  window  seats.  The  first  day  Timothy  had 
discovered  that  if  he  knelt  on  the  blue  leather  of  the 
window  seat  and  leaned  far  out,  he  could  see  the  curly 
white  wooden  tops  of  the  columns.  There  were  some 
brown  birds  up  there,  and  a  nest. 

Just  as  two  of  them  flew  out  over  the  croquet 
court  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  began  doing  a  sort 
of  dance  in  air,  Lolly  had  snatched  him  angrily  by 
the  back  of  his  shirt  and  set  him  back  on  the  floor. 

"What  do  you  think  you're  doing?  If  you  fell  out 
that  window  I'd  have  nothing  but  a  mess  of  jelly 
to  show  your  mother.  How  many  times  do  I  have  to 
tell  you  not  to  climb  on  things?"  Timothy  had  looked 
down  at  the  floor  and  been  quiet.  It  was  not  much 
good  to  talk  to  Lolly.  She  was  much  bigger  than  he 
was  and  could  talk  faster  besides. 

The  bed  was  high  and  white  and  Lolly  had  slept 
on  the  side  away  from  the  wall  to  keep  him  from 
falling  out.  He  was  six,  and  was  sure  that  he  would 
not  fall  out  of  bed,  but  Lolly  always  slept  with  him, 
even  at  home.  The  morning  of  the  second  day  Lolly 
had  gone  to  see  a  man  about  renting  a  cottage  and  he 
had  been  left  with  a  woman  downstairs.  Lolly  had 
not  heen  gone  long,  though.  When  she  had  come  back 
she  had  told  him  that  they  would  be  staying  a  little 
longer  at  the  hotel.  Then  they  had  eaten  some  lunch 
3nd  Timothy  had  taken  a  nap.  He  had  not  been  tired 
because  he  had  not  done  anything  all  day  but  look 
out  the  lobb}^  windows  at  the  sea,  but  he  always  had 
to  take  a  nap  after  lunch. 

He  had  lain  on  the  bed  in  his  underwear  and  looked 
at  the  sunlight  that  filled  up  the  blue  and  white  room. 
And  after  a  while  Lolly  had  come  and  dressed  him  in 


Virginia  jane  harris 


his  brown  winter  suit  and  they  had  gone  to  get  him 
some  summer  clothes.  They  had  done  this  every  sum- 
mer Timothy  could  remember. 

The}'  came  from  the  city  to  the  hotel  on  the  train 
and  rented  a  small  cottage  near  the  sea.  Sometimes 
Timothy's  mother  and  father  came  up  from  the  city 
for  the  weekend.  But  those  were  never  nice  times 
because  they  brought  lots  of  people  with  them  and 
stayed  up  all  night. 

In  the  winter  at  home  in  the  city  sometimes  his 
father  would  be  able  to  come  home  from  work  before 
Timothy  was  in  bed.  His  father  would  say,  "You're 
an  awfully  little  guy,  Tim,"  pat  him  gently  on  the 
leg  and  then  say  goodnight.  And  his  mother,  "When 
are  you  going  to  be  a  grown  up  little  boy,  Timothy?" 
And  she  would  give  him  to  Lolly  and  frown,  her  kind, 
pretty  white  forehead  wrinkled  under  the  brown 
bangs.  His  mother  and  his  father  were  very  busy 
people.  And  he  was  not  very  big.  Lolly  and 
mother  and  father  and  the  porters  on  the  train  and 
even  the  hotel  bellboys  were  bigger  than  he  was. 
Sometimes  his  mother  would  say,  "I  wish  there  were 
a  boy  your  age  around,  Timothy.  You  ought  to  have 
someone  to  play  with."  And  she  would  kiss  him  and 
run  her  thin,  graceful  fingers  through  his  hair  and 
hold  him  up  close  to  her.  She  would  say,  "You're  too 
quiet,  Timothy."  But  there  was  nothing  to  be  noisy 
about,  and  besides,  Lolly  said,  "Be  still,  be  sfill."  There 
was  plenty  to  do.  He  liked  to  sit  and  look  at  things,  he 
knew  how  to  read,  and  he  had  a  set  of  little  rubber 
bricks  that  he  built  things  with.  He  was  a  busy 
person,  too. 

Every  summer  they  came  to  this  hotel,  and  every 
summer  Lolly  bought  him  new  summer  clothes.  They 
went  to  a  store  in  town  and  bought  him  blue  cloth 
sneakers  and  blue  denim  overalls  and  red  checked 
shirts,  and  a  bathing  suit.  He  never  got  to  use  the 
bathing  suit  much  because  the  sun  gave  Lolly  a  head- 
ache. 

The  second  afternoon  they  bought  his  summer 
clothes  and  Lolly  got  a  green  plastic  thing  to  keep 
the  sun  out  of  her  eyes  and  a  package  of  rum-butter 
mints.  Then  they  went  back  to  the  hotel.  It  was  cool 
inside  the  lobby  and  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  Timothy 
had  played  quietly  and  looked  at  the  sea  some  more. 
People  moved  around  near  him,  their  feet  tapping  on 
the  parquet  floor  and  he  thought  about  the  beach 
and  the  rocks. 

That  night  he  had  stayed  awake  until  Lolly  came 
to  bed.  She  had  on  a  long,  white,  full  starched  night- 
gown that  belled  out  around  her  and  made  her  look 
like  a  sofa-pillow.  She  got  into  bed  on  the  outside 
and  read  for  a  while,  the  light  from  the  wall  fixture 
making  the  little  lines  in  her  forehead  look  like  thick 
pencil  marks. 

She  looked  over  and  saw  him  curled  up  in  the  sheet 
with  his  eyes  open  and  she  smiled  a  little.  "Have  a 


mint,"  she  said,  and  passed  him  the  box. 

He  took  one  and  put  it  in  his  mouth,  between  his 
teeth.  It  tasted  vaguely  hke  cough  syrup  and  later  he 
would  drop  it  down  behind  the  bed.  But  Lolly  was 
smiling  at  him,  so  he  made  her  think  he  was  eating  it. 
"Thank  you,  Lolly."  In  a  minute  Lolly  turned  the 
light  out  and  he  got  rid  of  the  mint,  which  did  not 
melt  if  you  were  careful  not  to  touch  it  with  your 
tongue.  He  lay  for  a  while  listening  to  Lolly  breath- 
ing through  her  mouth  and  then  he  went  to  sleep. 

The  sun  coming  through  the  windows  fell  over  him 
in  the  high  bed  and  he  sat  up,  smelling  the  odor  of  the 
room  and  the  biscuit-smell  of  Lolly  sleeping.  He 
looked  out  the  windows  for  a  moment  and  saw  the 
clouds  like  piles  of  mashed  potatoes  floating  through 
a  pale  morning  sky.  Lolly  was  almost  snoring,  breath- 
ing deeply  with  her  mouth  fallen  open  on  her  chest. 

Timothy  pulled  his  knees  out  from  under  the  sheet 
and  wrapped  his  thin  arms  around  them.  It  was  almost 
time  to  get  up.  Lolly  had  laid  his  overalls  and  a  shirt 
on  a  chair  the  night  before  and  he  could  get  up  and 
put  them  on  and  go  to  breakfast  if  he  wanted  to. 
Lolly  would  not  really  mind.  She  never  really  minded. 
Timothy  thought  for  a  moment  and  decided  he  was 
hungry.  He  took  a  deep  breath  and  very  quietly  ma- 
neuvered himself  over  Lolly's  legs  and  slid  down  the 
side  of  the  bed.  Landing  with  a  thud  on  his  hands  and 
knees  on  the  blue  rug,  he  held  very  still  for  a  moment 
to  see  if  Lolly  were  going  to  wake  up. 

She  grunted  something,  turned  over  and  then  was 
quiet.  The  little  alarm  clock  on  the  bed  side  table  was 
ticking  bvisily  away,  but  Timothy  could  not  tell  what 
time  it  was.  He  remembered,  though,  that  if  he  pushed 
in  the  little  button  on  top,  the  alarm  would  ring.  He 
had  found  out  that  the  time  he  had  been  playing  with 
it  and  it  had  gone  off  in  a  very  horrifying  way  in  his 
hand.  Lolly  had  come  over  and  pulled  it  out  of  his  hand 
and  said,  "It  never  rings  like  that  if  little  boys  don't 
play  around  with  it.  Don't  handle  things  that  aren't 
yours,  Timothy."  And  then  she  had  sat  down  and 
showed  him  how  alarm  clocks  work.  He  reached  out 
now  and  with  his  middle  finger  delicately  pushed  the 
button  down.  Grinning  to  himself,  he  picked  up  his 
overalls  and  shirt  and  went  into  the  bathroom.  In  a 
while  he  came  out,  dressed  and  clean  and  barefoot. 

His  snealiers  should  have  been  under  the  chair  and 
he  looked  for  them  there.  His  leather  slippers  with  the 
yellow  flannel  rabbits  on  the  front  were  standing 
neatly  on  the  blue  rug  but  the  sneakers  were  nowhere 
around.  Timothy  did  not  know  what  Lolly  had  done 
with  them.  But  the  slippers  would  do;  they  were 
leather,  and  the  legs  of  his  overalls  were  quite  long 
and  would  cover  up  the  rabbits'  ears.  He  put  them 
on  and  let  himself  quietly  out  into  the  hall.  Then  he 
remembered  that  Lolly  sometimes  woke  up  all  by 
herself,  and  he  ran  down  the  stairs  to  the  lobby, 
through  the  lobby  and  into  the  dining  room.  Every- 
one knew  him  because  Lolly  and  he  had  been  here  for 
two  days.  And  even  if  the  hotel  people  were  surprised 
to  see  him  alone,  they  would  not  say  anything. 


A  waitress  in  a  green  dress  and  a  white,  winged  cap 
came  to  take  his  order.  All  the  time  he  ate  breakfast 
he  thought  about  what  he  would  do  afterwards.  He 
could  go  to  the  park,  but  there  was  nothing  there  but 
a  statue  of  a  deer  with  antlers.  He  could  go  and  find 
someone  to  play  croquet  with  him.  It  was  too  early 
for  that,  though,  and  if  he  waited  for  someone  to  play 
with,  Lolly  might  find  him.  Or  he  might  even  go 
down  to  the  shore.  He  had  not  been  close  to  the  sea  for 
a  long  time,  not  since  last  summer.  He  really  wanted 
to  go  to  the  beach  most  of  all. 

But  Lolly  might  wake  up.  He  would  have  to  hurry. 
He  finished  his  milk  and  smiled  at  the  waitress,  then 
went  out  into  the  lobby. 

The  big  front  door  was  opened  all  the  way  and  the 
morning  sun  came  through  and  spread  itself  on  the 
floor.  He  walked  in  the  path  of  the  sun  over  the  par- 
quet and  out  onto  the  stone-flagged  porch  with  the 
white  columns.  He  could  not  see  which  column  had 
the  bird's  nest,  but  there  was  no  time  to  look  now.  He 
patted  a  column  gently  as  he  went  by  and  ran  one 
finger  over  the  fluting. 

There  was  a  croquet  court  marked  out  on  the  lawn 
and  he  went  around  the  edge  so  that  Lolly,  if  she 
were  looking  out  the  window,  would  not  see  him.  The 
beach  began  beyond  a  little  lacy  iron  fence  at  the  edge 
of  the  lawn.  There  was  a  gate  with  a  latch,  and  he 
went  through  and  started  across  the  first  bank  of  dry 
side  sand  that  marked  the  edge  of  the  beach.  The  sea 
stiTtchcd  away  in  front  of  him.  At  the  edges  it  got  a 
little  fuzzy  and  the  ends  of  small  harbor  islands  poked 
through  the  haze.  There  were  white  boats  moored  in 
the  cove  in  front  of  him,  stubby  boats  with  masts  at 
the  stern  end  and  bright  colored  lobster  buoys  piled  in 
the  mid  section. 

He  sat  down  on  the  morning-cool  sand  and  pulled 
his  slippers  off.  They  would  get  wet  if  he  left  them 
on.  He  heaped  some  sand  into  a  pile  and  put  his 
slippers  on  top  so  he  could  find  them  again, 
then  shook  the  sand  off  his  overalls  and  started 
down  the  beach.  After  the  strip  of  dry  sand  there  was 
brown  sand  that  looked  wet  and  was  full  of  bits  of 
blue  and  white  and  rust  colored  shell.  He  would  like 
to  have  some  of  that  sand  at  home  but  there  was  no 
place  for  it.  After  the  sand  there  were  rocks  down 
to  the  water. 

On  a  point  which  stuck  out  into  the  water  there 
,  was  a  pool  surrounded  by  what  looked  like  blue  rock. 
He  decided  he  would  go  out  on  the  point  and  see  what 
was  in  the  pool.  It  would  be  like  a  small  sea  and  per- 
haps there  would  be  sea  creatures  in  the  water.  He 
walked  through  the  sand,  feeling  the  roughness  of 
it  pleasantly  against  his  tender  bare  feet.  At  first  the 
rocks  beyond  the  sand  were  smooth  and  he  jumped 
from  one  to  another.  Then  the  rocks  began  to  be 
crusted  with  white  barnacles  and  he  chose  stepping- 
stones  more  carefully.  The  barnacles  were  alive  and  he 
did  not  want  to  walk  on  anything  alive  or  cut  his 
feet,  either.  Then  there  was  dark,  olive  brown  seaweed 
between  the  rocks  and  he  walked  on  that. 


Finally  he  crossed  the  last  patch  of  seaweed  and 
stood  still  by  the  side  of  the  pool.  What  had  looked 
like  blue  rock  from  the  shore  was  really  a  springy 
carpet  of  blue  and  purple  mussel  shells  all  stuck  to- 
gether with  mud  underneath.  Water  squished  up 
under  him,  but  it  bounced  when  he  walked  on  it  like 
a  mattress,  and  he  ran,  water  splattering  up  into  the 
air  after  him,  halfway  around  the  pool  and  stopped 
on  the  sea-side,  winded,  the  sun  warm  on  his  red- 
checkered  back.  The  pool  had  an  outlet  here  over  a 
shallow  waterfall;  below  there  was  another  broad 
shallow  pool. 

The  water  lay  flat  and  clear,  reflecting  the  color  of 
the  underlying  sea-greened  granite.  He  could  wade  in 
it,  and  there  might  be  creatures  on  the  bottom,  hidden 
in  the  seaweed  and  under  the  small  stones.  Above  the 
thin  sheets  of  water  there  were  walkways  of  rock  and 
he  could  go  right  across  the  pool  and  not  get  his  feet 
wet. 

Over  on  one  side  there  was  a  slightly  deeper  part 
with  a  granite  hummock  sticking  up  out  of  the 
water.  He  started  straight  toward  it,  stopped  with  a 
magnificent  splash  and  sat  down.  His  feet  were  a 
little  cold  and  he  put  them  on  a  sunny  spot  on  the 
flat  top  of  the  hummock.  Then  he  leaned  forward  be- 
tween his  knees  and  put  his  face  almost  into  the  water. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  his  legs  were  cracking  off  before 
he  saw  something  move. 

There  was  a  flat,  almond  shaped  thing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pool,  colored  in  circles  blue  and  brown, 
with  a  big  blue  spot  in  the  center.  It  moved  slowly 
and  looked  like  a  very  small  tvirtle  except  that  he 
couldn't  see  any  feet  or  a  head.  Reaching  cautiously 
down,  he  pushed  it  with  his  thumb,  expecting  to  see 
it  go  swimming  away.  It  slid  and  then  stuck  to  the 
bottom.  He  pushed  it  again  with  his  thumb,  and  then 
pushed  harder,  and  then  he  pushed  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  thin  arm.  It  would  not  move,  it  was 
stuck  fast  to  the  green-colored  stone  on  the  bottom 
of  the  pool.  Looking  closely  at  it,  he  grunted  and 
frowned.  It  wasn't  a  turtle;  turtles  didn't  glue  them- 
selves to  the  bottom  of  the  aquarium. 

You  covild  pick  them  up  and  they  scratched  along 
the  palm  of  your  hand  with  tiny  claws.  This  was  not  a 
turtle  and  he  could  not  budge  It.  He  gave  up  abruptly 
and  started  sailing  a  clam  shell  across  the  water,  but  it 
sank  and  fluttered  down  the  same  way  a  feather  flut- 
ters through  air  and  settled  itself  against  the  bottom. 

He  looked  again  and  the  little  thing  that  wasn't  a 
turtle  was  still  stuck  fast.  There  were  some  tiny 
comma-shaped  fishes  swimming  around  in  the  shadow 
of  the  big  rock.  They  were  too  small  to  catch,  and 
he  watched  them  swim  in  circles,  darting  in  and  out 
under  rocks  and  shells.  His  gaze  gradually  wandered 
to  the  other  end  of  the  pool  and  it  seemed  suddenly 
that  the  bottom  was  moving  ever  so  little.  He  leaned 
over  and  looked  carefully.  It  wasn't  the  bottom  of  the 
pool  that  moved,  it  was  many  tiny  sea  creatures  that 
looked  like  grains  of  pepper.  He  reached  down  and 
scraped  up  a  few.  They  were  snails,  the  littlest  snails 


he  had  ever  seen.  Their  mother  and  father  didn't  seem 
to  be  around  anywhere.  He  felt  a  little  sorry  for  them 
and  tossed  them  back  into  the  water.  Perhaps  the 
father  and  mother  were  somewhere  down  there  too. 
Then  his  eyes  were  caught  by  something  on  the  far 
wall  of  the  pool.  He  looked  up.  There  were  big  snails 
over  there  climbing  sedately  up  the  wall  with  their 
horns  out.  Those  were  the  fathers  and  mothers  over 
there,  escaping  from  their  children.  That  wasn't 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  He  reached  over  and  picked 
up  four  of  them.  Two  mamas  and  two  papas. 
Setting  them  down  among  the  little  snails  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pool,  he  picked  three  more  off  the  wall, 
an  aunt  and  an  uncle,  and  a  grandfather.  He  set  them 
all  down  carefully,  right  side  up,  and  watched  them. 
After  a  while  a  father  snail  put  out  his  horns  and 
began  moving.  Timothy  watched,  shocked.  He 
walked  right  along  over  the  little  snails  toward 
the  wall  again.  Then  the  biggest  one,  who  was  Grand- 
father, began  trailing  along  after  the  father.  Timothy 
reached  over  and  snatched  the  father  snail  out  of  the 
water. 

"Stay  where  I  put  you."  He  sat  him  back  with  the 
little  snails  and  let  the  gi'andfhther  go,  because 
grandfathers  were  not  very  important  anyway.  Then 
the  mother's  horns  came  waving  out  and  she  began 
moving  over  the  baby  snails,  not  going  in  any  par- 
ticular direction,  just  waving.  Timothy  picked  her 
up  and  scolded  her.  "Stay  and  take  care  of  your 
children,"  he  said. 

He  cleared  her  a  place  in  the  baby  snails  and  she 
was  quiet.  He  watched  her  for  a  while,  contented. 
The  moving  water  made  her  seem  larger,  then  smaller, 
and  light  glimmered  on  the  gray  and  white  of  her 
spiral  shell.  Timothy  began  talking  to  the  family  of 
snails. 

"Mrs.  Snail,"  he  said,  "you  have  a  very  large  fam- 
ily. I  think  large  families  are  nice.  I  like  large  fam- 
ilies. And  when  all  the  little  snails  grow  up,  when  they 
are  grown  up  we  will  have  a  party  and  we  will 
christen  them  and  we  will  give  them  names  and  they 
will  have  names  because  I  am  giving  them  names  for 
their  very  own."  He  felt  important  suddenly  and 
forgot  the  ache  in  his  cramped  legs. 

"I  will  give  them  all  names,  and  I  will  name  them 
all  Timothy  after  me  and  Lolly  after  Lolly  and  then 
they  will  be  called  Timothy  and  Lolly  and  they  will 
come  when  you  call  them.  And  3^ou  will  be  called 
Mother  and  Father  will  be  called  Father.  Grandfather 
ran  away  from  home. 

He  stopped  and  looked  for  the  father  snail,  who 
was  climbing  the  wall  again.  "Come  back,"  said  Tim- 
othy in  a  stern  voice  which  he  tried  to  make  sound 
like  Lolly's.  "Come  back  or  I  will  smash  you  to  little 
pieces.  Little  pieces  and  then  3"ou  will  be  little  snails 
instead  of  a  big  one."  He  frowned  at  the  father  snail 
and  it  stopped  climbing.  Timothy  felt  rather  proud. 

"You  are  a  good  father,  and  I  will  help  you  get 
back  to  your  family."  Lie  sat  the  father  snail  down 
(Con finned  on  Page  18) 
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a  book  review 
by  Shirley  Bowers 

The  appearance  of  T.  S.  Eliot's  verse  play  The  Con- 
fidential Clerk  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1953  was  an  event  of  major  literary  signifi- 
cance. It  was  supposed  that  the  new  play  would 
continue  further  Eliot's  probing  of  human  motives, 
again  the  distinctive,  delicately  mazy  poetry  that  had 
characterized  The  Cocktail  Party,  its  nearest  prede- 
cessor. Both  in  England  and  after  the  later  New  York 
opening  the  play  had  large  audiences  and  varied  crit- 
ical reaction. 

The  new  play  underscores  Eliot's  humorous  toler- 
ance and  his  understanding  and  acceptance  of  human 
nature.  It  concerns  Sir  Claude  Mulhammer,  a  success- 
ful London  financier  and  a  frustrated  potter;  his 
somewhat  fey  wife,  Lad}^  Ehzabeth;  Sir  Claude's  ille- 
gitimate daughter,  Lucasta;  and  the  confusing  issue 
of  the  paternity  of  two  young  men.  The  clerk  of  the 
title  is  responsible  for  the  resolution  of  the  paternity 
squabble.  Summarization  of  The  Confidential  Clerk 
is  almost  impossible,  and  is  dangerous  because  it  could 
so  easily  be  made  to  sound  absurd.  Sir  Claude,  whose 
marriage  with  his  health-cult  rabid  wife  has  been 
childless,  is  father  of  Lucasta  Angel,  a  sensitive  young 
woman  who  protects  herself  by  a  brittle  giddiness 
from  the  scorn  which  usually  accompanies  knowledge 
of  illegitimate  birth  and  less-than-genteel  upbringing. 
Sir  Claude  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  another 
child,  Colby  Simkins,  a  young  man  whose  love  for 
good  music,  particularly  organ  music,  exceeds  his  skill 
in  performance.  He  has  given  up  the  organ  in  favor  of 
a  position  as  Sir  Claude's  confidential  clerk,  replacing 
Eggerson,  who  had  worked  with  Sir  Claude  thirty 
years.  Sir  Claude  hopes  that  Lady  Elizabeth  will  even- 
tually accept  Colby  in  the  household  and  perhaps  will 
want  to  adopt  him..  Matters  are  complicated  when 
Lady  Elizabeth  claims  that  Colby  is  her  own  son, 
born  before  her  marriage  to  Sir  Claude  and  lodged 
with  a  Mrs.  Guzzard,  who  had  also  been  charged  with 
the  care  of  Sir  Claude's  son.  At  a  private  hearing  con- 
ducted by  Eggerson  at  Colby's  request  to  determine 
the  truth  of  his  parentage,  it  is  discovered  that  Colby 
is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Guzzard,  Sir  Claude's  son  was  never 
born,  and  Lady  Elizabeth's  son  is  one  B.  Kaghan,  a 
protege  of  Sir  Claude  who  is  engaged  to  Lucasta. 

Tangled  as  it  is,  the  plot  itself  is  of  relative  unimpor- 
tance in  comprehending  the  author's  reasoning.  It 
rests  in  his  character  portrayal.  Particularly  touching 
are  the  gentle  expression  of  Colby's  love  for  music, 


his  own  private  "garden,"  and  of  his  renunciation 
of  it  when  he  discovers  the  inadequacy  of  his  skill; 
Lucasta's  revelation  of  her  fear  of  repulsion,  her  re- 
sultant protective  coloring,  and  the  consequent  lone- 
liness of  her  life;  and  Sir  Claude's  private  passion  for 
pottery: 
"For  me,  they  (china  and  porcelain)  are  life  itself. 
To  be  among  such  things, 
If  it  is  an  escape,  it  is  escape  into  living, 
Escape  from  a  sordid  world  to  a  pure  one." 
Eliot  searches  thoroughly  the  essential   nature  of 
filial  affection  and  parental  responsibility;  he  does  so 
with  his  usual  unflinching  objectivity,  but  always  with 
deep  compassion  for  his  subjects.  There  is  not  an  un- 
sympathetic character  in  the  play.  In  reading  it  one 
becomes  aware  of  at  least  one  thing:  this  man  under- 
stands people  completely,  and,  understanding  com- 
pletely, censures  nothing. 

Neither  Eliot's  philosophy  nor  the  play's  plot,  remi- 
niscent though  it  is  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  is  liable 
to  criticism.  However,  reading  the  play  for  poetic 
effect  is  somewhat  disappointing.  It  is  diflficult  to 
understand  why  it  is  printed  in  verse  form;  there  is 
practically  no  dramatic  poetry  in  the  play — no  poetry 
of  the  usual  Eliot  stamp.  There  are  what  was  called 
by  John  Lehmann  in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Re- 
view section  "new  experiments  in  prosody,  in  a  verse 
fitted  for  all  dramatic  purposes.  .  .  ."  One  is  not  sure 
whether  this  prosody,  though  it  is  eminently  com- 
prehensible, actually  is  poetry. 

However,  this  lack  of  the  traditional  Eliot  inter- 
vals of  modern  poetry  lends  the  play  a  genuine  clarity 
which  some  feel  has  not  existed  in  his  previous  work. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  obscure  in  this  pla}^  As  a 
drama,  it  moves  swiftly;  the  involved  plot  develops 
naturally  from  the  beginning  of  the  play  to  its  final 
resolution,  in  which  Sir  Claude  turns  for  affection  to 
his  neglected  daughter  and  his  wife's  newly-discov- 
ered son. 

The  play,  if  considered  as  drama  apart,  and  not  in 
the  same  category  with  Murder  in  the  Cathedral  and 
The  Cocktail  Party,  is  very  good  indeed.  It  is  inter- 
esting theater;  apparently  it  produces  quite  success- 
fully. From  the  standpoint  of  literary  craftsmanship 
it  is  excellent.  Even  though  it  is  a  contemplative  play, 
its  movement  is  rapid,  and  is  not  hampered  by  excess 
characters.  Eliot's  dry,  acid  humor  lightens  the  in- 
tricate plot  developments.  What  is  probably  the  final 
judgment  was  stated  by  Henry  Hewes  in  The  Satur- 
day Review:  "Mr.  Eliot  has  successfully  come  to  terms 
with  the  legitimate  theatre." 
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JARRELL 

Pictures  from  an  institution 


Few  modern  institutions  furnish  better  food  for 
satire  than  the  American  progressive,  but  generally 
ineffective,  woman's  college.  In  Pictures  from  an  In- 
stitution, Randall  Jarrell's  first  novel,  the  author  has 
delightfully  portrayed  such  an  institution.  Mr.  Jarrell, 
in  this  book  termed  "A  Comedy"  describes  both  the 
ridiculous  and  saner  aspects  of  such  a  college's  admin- 
istration, faculty,  and  policy,  and  makes  some  acute, 
although  often  unkind  observations  on  that  segment 
of  the  population  concerned  with  literary  affairs  and 
higher  education. 

Benton  College,  the  setting  of  the  novel,  is  an  ex- 
pensive, ultra-progressive  woman's  college.  Its  cur- 
riculum stresses  individual  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  minimizes  ordinary  classwork,  and  empha- 
sizes extra-curricular  activities  and  friendly  confer- 
ences with  the  professors.  These  are  all  supposedly 
means  of  encouraging  "individual  initiative,"  and  pre- 
paring the  students  for  "Life."  Of  course,  the  system 
is  a  complete  failure.  "Benton  teachers  pointed  out 
that  they  were  preparing  their  students  for  Life, 
which  is  not  spent  in  classrooms  listening  to  a  teacher 
lecture;  and  it  would  have  been  obvious  to  reply  that 
it  is  not  spent  in  offices  listening  to  a  teacher  talk, 
either-or,  for  that  matter,  at  Benton."  The  Benton 
system,  which  for  the  students  has  an  effect  similar 
to  that  of  a  psychiatric  treatment,  results  only  in  a 
delusion  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Benton 
people.  Secure  and  cloistered  from  the  real  world, 
they  dwell  in  such  perfect  harmony  of  ideas  and  ideals 
that  they  could  best  be  termed  static  rather  than  pro- 
gressive. Their  most  forceful  attempt  at  controversy 
is  that  "Every  year  there  was  a  little  war  —  an 
eighteenth  century  one,  though — about  whether  the 
school  magazine  was  printing  the  work  of  only  a 
clique." 

Then,  into  the  snug  little  world  of  Benton,  enters 
The  Woman  Novelist,  Gertrude  Johnson.  Gertrude 
has  come  ostensibly  to  teach  a  course  in  creative  writ- 
ing, but  in  reality  wishes  to  gather  material  for  a  new 
book,  and  intends  to  use  Benton  and  its  people  as  the 
sources  of  her  material.  In  Gertrude,  Mr.  Jarrell  has 
captured  the  essence  of  the  all-too-common  modern, 
analytical  novelist:  Freudian  to  a  ridiculous  degree, 
and  rejecting  and  placing  little  value  upon  all  human 
beings  and  their  achievements,  except  insofar  as  they 
serve  as  material  for  her  books.  These  books  are  tech- 
nically perfect,  but,  because  their  author  is  not  really 
involved  with  the  characters,  lack  the  power  of  con- 
vincing the  reader  of  their  validity.  "Age  could  not 
wither  nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  monotony,"  says 
Mr.  Jarrell.  Gertrude  is  scarcely  a  human  being;  she 


a  book  review 
by  Debora  Marcus 

does  not  wish  to  be  one.  Still  despite  herself,  she  be- 
comes human  in  at  least  one  instance,  when  she  fears 
losing  the  love  of  her  meek  but  indispensable  husband 
Sidney.  At  such  a  time  we  pity  Gertrude.  When  we 
see  her,  brilliant  but  overly  sarcastic,  brutally  cut 
down  "a  poor  stupid  old  man"  who  delivered  an  in- 
sipid lecture  on  Art  and  the  Democratic  Way  of  Life, 
we  admire  her,  but  are  vexed  at  her  lack  of  humanity. 
At  learning  of  some  of  her  dissatisfactions  with  human 
endeavor,  that  "She  would  have  come  from  Paradise 
and  complained  to  God  that  the  apple  wasn't  a  Wine- 
sap  at  all,  but  a  great  big  Washington  Delicious",  we 
are  amused  and  delighted. 

Aside  from  Gertrude,  Mr.  Jarrell  has  drawn,  with 
varying  degrees  of  satire,  a  number  of  other  charac- 
ters, gems  in  their  own  right.  We  have  President  Rob- 
bins  of  Benton,  an  ex-Olympic  diver,  and  perennial 
fair-haired  boy,  a  firm  believer  in  "Reason  and  Virtue 
and  Tolerance,"  a  pompous  ,solid  American,  "so  well 
adjusted  to  his  environment  that  some  times  you  could 
not  tell  which  was  the  environment  and  which  was 
President  Robbins."  The  President  and  Gertrude  do 
not  get  along  well  at  all. 

The  Whittakers  are  an  hilarious  pair.  Jerrold  Whit- 
taker  is  the  prototype  of  the  Social  Scientist,  a  soci- 
ologist through  and  through,  or  rather,  a  Sociology 
textbook.  He  speaks  in  the  language  of  a  case  history. 
He  IS  such  a  rare  character  that  Gertrude  refuses  to 
use  him  in  her  novel,  because,  "He's  just  too  good  to 
be  true."  Jerrold's  wife,  Flo,  is  a  "civic-minded," 
sexless  creature,  who  means  well  for  all,  but  accom- 
plishes nothing  other  than  appearing  pathetic. 

Drawn  in  a  more  sympathetic  light  are  Composer 
in  Residence  Gottfried  Rosenbaum  and  his  wife.  Dr. 
Rosenbaum  is  what  Gertrude  believes  impossible,  "a 
kind  and  clever  man."  He  and  his  wife  have  passed 
their  prime,  and  Gottfried  is  not  even  a  first-rate 
composer,  but  they  have  enough  genuine  feeling  and 
imagination  to  make  them,  like  the  ever-present  and 
distinct  narrator,  "uncomfortable"  at  Benton. 

A  most  amusing  satirical  portrait  is  that  of  Miss 
Batterson,  Gertrude's  sachet-wearing,  genteel  prede- 
cessor at  Benton.  A  remnant  of  bygone  years.  Miss 
Batterson  had  believed  "in  ladies,  in  gentlemen,  in 
the  poor,"  and  was  a  mild  and  ladylike  literary  critic, 
for  whom  Katherine  Mansfield's  stories  were  "the  pre- 
carious consummation  of  Fiction." 

{Continued  on  Piige  IS) 
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d'orsay  white 


Give  me 

A  blanket,  and 

A  tree, 

(Bare  grass  has 

Chlorophyll 

And  spidery, 

Crawling 

Things) , 

A  book  of 

Pictures, 

Or  a  sky 

I  only  see 


Through  lenses 

Polaroid ; 

A  hemisphere 

Cut 

By  the  line 

A  hurrying  jet 

Has  left 

Behind. 

Let  me  sleep, 

And  my 

Dreaming  unrest 

Means  another  trip 

To  a 

Psychiatrist. 
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she  turned  the  glass  in  her  hand  and  looked  at  it 
.  .  .  looked  at  it  the  way  about-to-be-alcholic  women 
did  in  the  movies,  as  if  they  saw  their  road  to  ruin,  the 
downward  path  to  the  dance  hall,  because  after  all 
in  the  movies  the  bottom  of  the  road  was  always  a 
dance  hall  .  .  .  She  looked  at  her  glass  like  that,  hoping 
that  Bill  was  watching  her,  hoping  that  he  would 
notice,  hoping  that  he  had  seen  the  same  movies, 
hoping  that  he  would  ask  her  what  she  was  thinking 
so  that  she  could  tell  him  that  she  .  .  .  that  she  what? 
She  didn't  know. 

She  poked  a  finger  at  her  upper  lip  and  felt  that  it 
was  numb.  She  started  to  tell  Bill  that  her  upper  lip 
was  numb  which  was  always  a  sign  that  she  was  get- 
ting tight,  but  then  she  decided  not  to  because  the 
last  time  she  had  mentioned  it,  he  had  looked  bored. 

She  looked  at  the  glass  again  and  took  a  sip  .  .  .  dra- 
matically. It  was  a  pity  that  there  was  no  one  watch- 
ing her,  appreciating  all  her  little  mannerisms  that 
were  so  dramatic,  that  were  always  effective  in  the 
movies,  but  not  at  a  party  like  this  where  the  fire  in 
the  fireplace  was  dying  down,  where  the  conversation 
was  dying  out,  where  the  lights  had  already  died,  and 
all  she  could  see  were  the  shapeless  lumps  that  were 
couples,  sitting  in  the  chairs  and  couples  sitting  on  the 
sofas  and  couples  sprawled  out  on  the  floor  because 
there  were  no  chairs  or  sofas  left. 

The  record  player  was  dying,  too.  It  had  played  the 
last  record  five  times  and  nobody  was  willing  to  make 
the  effort  to  get  up  and  put  on  a  new  stack  of  records. 

She  looked  up  at  Bill.  His  eyes  were  heavy  .  .  .  oh, 
no!  He  couldn't  pass  out.  Perhaps  he  was  only  sulk- 
ing. He  had  wanted  the  two  of  them  to  go  upstairs 
to  one  of  the  little  sitting  rooms  that  the  fraternity 
was  so  proud  of,  the  little  rooms  that  the  boys  spent 
so  much  time  fixing,  tacking  up  Confederate  flags 
and  No  Whiskey  Allowed  signs.  It  was  perfectly 
proper  for  a  nice  girl  to  go  up  there  because  they 
weren't  bedrooms;  they  were  sitting  rooms  and  no- 
body would  say  a  word  about  it  or  think  a  word  about 
it  ...  it  was  perfectly  all  right. 

But  she  said  no  because  she  had  always  said  no  and 
her  roommate  back  at  school  always  said  no  and 
because  the  girl  across  the  hall  always  said  no  and  all 
the  girls  always  said  they  said  no. 

And  he  had  gotten  angry  and  said,  "Well,  hell,  if 
that's  the  way  you  feel  .  .  .  look,  it's  not  like  that  at 
all  .  .  what  do  you  think  is  gonna  happen  anyway? 

I'm  not  gonna  try'n  seduce  3'ou." 

He  had  seen  "The  Moon  Is  Blue,"  too.  Everybody 
had  seen  "The  Moon  Is  Blue"  and  thought  it  was 
funny  as  hell.  They  were  all  glad  that  they  had  found 
a  new  word.  After  all,  "seduce"  was  a  much  nicer 
word  than  "make." 


Such  as  We 


And  she  had  said,  "No.  I  don't  believe  that's  what 
you're  after.  I  think  you  think  more  of  me  than  that." 
She  pretended  to  cling  to  the  myth,  which  nobody 
believed  anymore,  that  nice  boys  did  not  try  to  put 
the  make  on  girls  they  respected. 

Suddenly  she  hated  it  .  .  .  the  drinking,  the  party 
with  the  combo,  and  the  people  .  .  .  standing  together, 
swaying  together,  stomping  their  feet,  clapping  their 
hands,  holding  each  other  up  because  they  were  too 
dizzy  to  stand  alone.  And  then  the  fading  away  of 
the  party.  .  .  .  "There's  a  better  party  next  door  .  .  . 
there's  free  beer  next  door  .  .  .  there's  a  real  cool  combo 
next  door  .  there's  two  girls  whose  dates  passed  out 
on  them  next  door.  ..." 

And  then  the  quiet  and  the  quiet  and  the  fire  and 
the  same  record  playing  over  and  over  because  no- 
body will  get  up  to  change  it. 

She  hated  the  boy  sitting  next  to  her,  hated  him 
for  not  being  in  love  with  her  .  .  .  hated  him  because 
she  could  not  be  in  love  with  him. 

She  had  come  to  this  party  because  a  party  week- 
end was  all  a  part  of  college  life  and  anyway  she  liked 
the  parties.  She  liked  Bill,  but  liking  was  not  enough 
now  that  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  her 
upper  lip  was  numb  and  the  fire  was  dying.  .  .  . 

If  she  could  only  get  up  and  go  for  a  walk  in  the 
cool  night  air.  That  would  be  dramatic.  No.  It  would 
be  more  than  that;  it  would  be  clean.  She  wished  this 
were  a  beach  party  and  she  could  go  out  into  the  ocean 
and  beat  against  the  waves  and  trail  her  fingers 
through  the  water  and  watch  the  lights  dance  through 
the  water  behind  her  fingers  and  she  could  duck  her 
head  under  the  water  and  everything  would  be  clean. 

She  stared  into  the  fire  and  remembered  that  this 
was  not  the  beach.  She  couldn't  even  go  for  a  walk 
because  it  would  be  so  phoney.  Dramatic,  but  phoney. 

She  looked  up  at  Bill,  who  was  staring  into  the  fire. 
"Bill,"  she  asked,  "may  I  have  a  cigarette?" 

Bill  looked  down  at  her  and  fished  in  his  shirt 
pocket  for  his  crumpled  pack.  He  lit  two  and  gave 
her  one. 

Oh,  God.  She's  going  to  sleep.  If  she  passes  out  down 
here  I'll  just  leave  her  ...  be  damned  if  I  carry  her 
upt;ta:rs.  If  she  doesn't  want  to  go  up  with  me,  she 
can  damn  well  stay  down  here  and  if  she  wakes  up  in 
the  morning  in  the  living  room  of  a  fraternity  house 
she'll  be  pretty  damn  sorry  she  didn't  go  up  with  me. 

Hell.  Pie  looked  at  his  drink.  It  was  all  water  now. 
That  was  the  trouble  with  ice.  It  melted  and  then 
there  was  nothing  but  stale  water. 

He  looked  down  at  her.  She  was  pretty  there  in  the 
firelight,  with  her  eyes  closed,  but  she'd  probably  go 
to  sleep  with  her  mouth  open  and  God  there  was 
nothing  worse  than  a  snoring  female. 


She  had  been  all  right  at  the  party  though  .  .  . 
drank,  danced,  sang,  cut-up.  .  .  . 

He  wanted  to  reach  down  and  pat  her  on  the  head, 
but  that  would  be  silly.  He  wanted  to  tell  her  that  he 
loved  her.  Not  really  loved  her,  but  just  for  right  now 
when  everybody  had  shut  up  and  that  same  song  was 
droning  on  and  the  fire  was  getting  low. 

God,  it  was  hot  in  here.  He  loosened  his  tie  and  said, 
"I'm  going  to  get  a  drink.  Want  one?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

She  watched  him  cross  the  room  carefully  picking 
his  way,  setting  one  foot  down  in  front  of  the  other. 

She  stared  into  the  fire  hating  to  see  it  die,  wanting 
someone  to  come  and  throw  some  logs  on  it  so  that 
it  would  blaze  alive  again  and  perhaps  warm  some  life 
into  the  heaps  that  were  sprawled  in  the  chairs  and 
sofas  and  on  the  floor. 

Bill  was  nice.  He  was  fun  to  date.  He  was  nice- 
looking,  nice-acting  ...  it  was  nice  to  be  seen  with 
Bill.  It  was  nice  to  come  back  to  the  dorm  and  talk 
about  Bill  and  hear  the  girls  who  had  stayed  home 
that  week  end,  the  girls  who  always  stayed  home  on 
week  ends,  to  hear  them  giggle  and  say  that  they  had 
peeked  through  the  curtains  into  the  parlor  when 
Bill  had  come  to  get  her  and  he  was  the  cutest  boy 
and  did  she  like  him  and  did  she  have  a  good  time 
and  when  was  she  going  down  again  and  then  wist- 
fully, hopefully,  "Does  he  have  any  friends?"  and  she 
would  say  "Yes,  I'll  fix  you  up  some  time,"  but  she 
never  did  because  she  was  afraid. 

Her  cigarette  had  died  and  she  threw  it  into  the 
fireplace.  She  thought  of  "When  a  lovely  flame  dies," 
and  tried  to  think  romantic  thoughts  about  some  boy 
in  her  past  .  .  .  why  was  it  that  that  was  always  one 
of  the  first  things  you  talked  about,  your  old  flames, 
the  torches  you  had  carried.  Whenever  she  had  to 
tell  about  her  romance  she  used  a  story  she  had  writ- 
ten in  high  school  about  a  boy  next  door  who  had 
loved  her  and  was  going  to  marry  her,  but  then  he 
was  in  a  wreck  and  died.  If  she  had  had  anything  to 
drink  she  would  drop  a  few  tears  and  her  date  would 
be  very  sympathetic — and  then  he  would  kiss  her. 
That  would  often  be  the  first  time  he  had  kissed  her, 
after  that  story  .  .  .  real  dramatic,  jtist  like  in  the 
movies  ....  movies,  books,  hell,  why  did  everybody 
have  to  live  according  to  the  movies? 

You  had  to  look  like  the  girls  in  the  movies;  you 
had  to  act  like  them;  you  even  had  to  kiss  like  them. 
That  was  how  she  had  first  learned  about  kissing, 
watching  them  in  the  movies,  and  when  she  got  kissed 
for  the  first  time  she  had  been  disappointed  because  it 
hadn't  felt  like  it  said  in  the  books. 

She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  minute  and  felt  the  room 
swim  gently  about.  It  was  not  spinning  or  rocking, 
just  kind  of  swimming;  it  felt  like  a  slow  river  which 
wanted  to  pull  her  with  it  and  she  wanted  to  let  go 
and  drift,  but  she  didn't  because  it  was  so  much  more 
lovely  to  be  just  about  to  go  than  to  go.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  She  jumped.  Then  she  got  up  and  went  into  the 
kitchen  where  Bill  was  sitting  on  a  table  poking  the 


ice  in  his  drink  with  a  finger.  He  had  a  little  whirlpool 
started  and  the  ice  swam  round  and  round  and  he 
was  watching  it  go  round  when  she  came  in. 

He  looked  up  at  her  and  was  surprised  because  she 
should  have  been  asleep  by  now.  He  was  going  to  let 
her  go  to  sleep  and  she'd  be  sorry  she  hadn't  gone  up- 
stairs, but  she  hadn't  and  now  he  was  glad. 

"Wanna  drink?" 

"Mnimmm."  She  was  acting  coy  again.  He  hated 
coy  females. 

"Well,  do  you  or  don't  you?" 

"A  little  one,  just  a  little  one." 

He  poured  her  a  drink  and  watched  her  sip  it.  She 
looked  kind  of  beat,  but  then  he  probably  wasn't  any 
Adonis  himself.  He  would  have  liked  to  say  that  aloud 
but  then  she'd  probably  stare  at  him  and  say,  "Adonis, 
who?" 

He  shook  his  head  trying  to  get  the  fog  out.  He 
wanted  something  hot  to  drink.  What  they  ought  to 
do  was  go  down  to  the  Greek's  and  get  some  coffee. 

When  they  walked  into  the  Greek's  they  were  sur- 
prised to  see  the  light,  to  hear  the  noise  of  people  talk- 
ing and  cups  clinking  against  the  tables,  surprised  to 
smell  the  smell  of  greasy  hamburgers  and  French  fries 
and  coffee. 

It  was  as  though  they  had  come  back  to  reality. 

Bill  found  them  a  booth  and  went  up  to  the  counter 
to  order  two  cups  of  coffee.  She  sat  in  the  booth  and 
looked  around  and  watched  the  crowd.  There  were 
mostly  boys  here.  A  few  couples  .  .  .  proud  that  they 
were  couples  and  that  they  were  a  unity  and  that  they 
had  each  other  even  if  only  ten  minutes  ago  the  girl 
had  slapped  the  boy's  face  for  getting  too  fresh  and 
even  if  the  boy  had  wanted  to  ram  his  fist  in  the  girl's 
face  for  letting  him  go  on  and  on  and  on  and  then 
saying,  "Oh,  no.  If  that's  what  you  want  you  better 
ask  somebody  else.  I'm  not  that  kind  of  girl."  But 
now  they  were  glad  to  be  together  here  in  this  warm 
smoky  place. 

"You  did  want  it  black,  didn't  you?"  She  looked 
up  and  there  was  Bill  holding  two  heavy  white  mugs. 
The  mugs  were  not  too  clean;  lipstick  still  clung  to 
the  chipped  rims,  but  that  didn't  matter.  Nothing 
mattered  here  but  the  hotness  of  the  coffee. 

He  sat  there  and  sipped  his  coffee  and  watched  her. 
She  wasn't  sipping  it  daintily  the  way  she  had  at  the 
dinner  last  night.  There  she  had  held  her  cup  just  so, 
she  had  held  her  cigarette  just  so,  blowing  the  smoke 
carefully  the  way  the  women  on  television  did.  But 
now  she  was  gulping  the  coffee,  holding  the  mug  with 
both  hands.  God,  she  was  practically  sticking  her 
damn  nose  in  it. 

He  again  wanted  to  touch  her  just  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  she  was  real.  She  was  so  quiet  now,  so 
far  away. 

"Penny  for  your  thoughts?"  he  asked. 

She  smiled  warmly  .  .  .  coyly.  "They're  not  even 
worth  a  penny." 

"Oh,  you're  for  free,  huh?"  and  they  both  laughed 
{Continued  on  Page  19) 
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How  can  I  tell  you  all  how  dull  It  is .  .  . 
I  mean,  really,  how?  After  some  buttered 
Danish  buns  and  seven  cups  of  (unesthetic) 
Coffee,  when  the  morning  Is  stretched  out 
With  a  cigarette  head  and  a  complete  and 
Deafening  lack  of  Inspiration  warming 
Her  heart,  between  us  on  the  (unesthetic) 
Wooden  seat,  how  shall  I  tell  you  all 
How  dull  it  Is? 


on  the  College 
Atmosphere 


Along  with  mvich  too  much,  and  rather  boring 
Talk  of  you  and  me.  I  mean,  after  all, 
What  Is  the  point  of  making  painful  things 
More  so  by  dragging  them  out  infinitely? 
Shall  I  have  the  strength  to,  then, 
Break  It  off  completely?  I  should  doubt  It. 
There  must  be  virtue  in  the  status  quo.  And 
Brewed  coffee  than  the  soul  is  sweeter,  soothes 
The  soul  soaked  In  ennui.  French  one-o-three. 
And  coffee. 


virgiyiia  jane  Harris 


I  think  I  shall  give  up  smoking.  It  gets 
In  the  hair  and  In  the  eyes,  and  after  all. 
Is  no  protection  against  confidences,  none 
Against  the  uncalled-for  personalities  of 
The  undervalued.  How  can  I  tell  you, 
And  can  I  tell  you,  and  would  you  listen 
If  I  did?  I  doubt  that,  too.  How  (/////  It  Is. 


Sex  and  esthetics 
Politics  and  moral 
Condemnation  of  some  human 
Flexibility.  O!  the 
Infallibility  of  mystics 
O!  the  humble  plalnings 
Of  the  semi-wise 
Deluded,  and  denuded 
By  lack  of  years. 
Of  self-respect  by  youth. 
O!   the  calm  self -hatred 
Of  the  twisted,  and  the 
Bright  and  self-assured 
Self-castlgatlon  of  the 
Misfit,  miraculously 
Right,  alone  In  the 
Right  every  morning. 


June  Cope 


How  can  I  tell  you  how  dull,  through  repetition. 

I  think  I  shall  give  up  breathing. 

Here  at  any  rate.  I  think  I  shall  rise  now, 

Fro:n  this  bench,  these  coffee  cups,  these 

Buttered  crumbs,  And  go  now, 

And  go  to  Innlsfree,  where  I  plan  to  live 

On  tomatoes  and  mashed  potatoes.  In  a  most 

Romantic  little  cottage  by  the  sea. 

(Providing,  of  course,  that  there  Is  sea  at  Innlsfree. 

I  am  not  proud 

Of  my  own  knowledge  of  geography.) 

And  sitting  In  a  cane-bottomed  rocker, 

Shall  wallow  in  my  own  sufficiency. 
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Debora  Marcus 


Pete  had  heard  that  this  girl  was  really  terrific.  Tom 
Albright  had  given  him  her  telephone  number  at 
school  one  day.  Tom  belonged  to  the  F^OTC  and 
wore  his  uniform  when  he  went  out  on  dates  and 
made  quite  a  hit  with  the  girls.  "Good-looking,"  Tom 
had  said  of  this  girl,  tapping  his  address  book  for  em- 
phasis, "and  hot  stuff!"  Pete  hadn't  told  Tom  that 
this  would  be  his  first  date,  because  then  Tom  prob- 
ably wouldn't  have  given  him  this  girl's  number.  Be- 
sides, Pete  was  ashamed  to  have  anyone  know  that 
not  until  recently,  when  he  was  well  past  seventeen, 
had  he  felt  the  urge  to  have  dates. 

So,  one  evening,  when  no  one  was  within  earshot, 
he  dialed  her  number.  A  female  voice  said,  "Hello." 
Pete  hesitated  a  moment,  not  sure  of  what  to  say. 
Could  that  be  Joan  or  her  mother?  He  had  to  speak, 
so  he  made  a  quick  decision. 

"May  I  please  speak  to  Joan?" 

"Just  a  minute,  please." 

Then  Joan  said  hello  and,  as  Pete  had  expected  and 
hoped,  her  voice  was  throaty  and  inviting  as  it  poured 
over  the  wires.  He  began  to  speak  quickly,  before  she 
had  a  chance  to  think  he  was  some  joker  and  cut  him 
off.  "Hello,  Joan.  My  name  is  Pete  Cassell  and  I  got 
your  number  from  Tom  Albright  and  I — " 

And  to  his  surprise  she  agreed  to  go  out  with  him. 

Saturday  came,  and  Pete,  after  absorbing  some  play- 
ful but  pretty  painful  "don't  really  mow  her  down" 
kidding  from  his  father,  left  for  Joan's  house.  Would 
she  think  that  he  looked  too  young?  Maybe  she  was 
used  to  more  sophisticated  boys  and  would  be  bored  to 
death  by  him.  And,  would  she  let  him  kiss  her?  He 
reached  her  house,  gulped  once  or  twice  in  prepara- 
tion, and  rang  the  bell.  Joan  came  to  the  door  and 
opened  it  and  Pete  stood  staring  at  her  admiringly. 
She  teas  good-looking.  Long  dark  hair  with  bangs, 
tan  skin,  and  white  teeth.  She  looked  like  an  Indian 
princess.  She  might  have  been  horribly  disappointed 
in  Pete,  but  her  face  didn't  show  it.  A  poised,  in- 
triguing smile  remained  fixed  on  her  lips. 

"Hello,  Pete,"  she  purred,  and  led  him  into  a  rather 
ordinary  living  room.  "How  are  you?" 

"Fine,  thanks.  And  you?" 

"Oh,  surviving,  I  guess.  I  was  at  the  studio  all  day 
and  my  legs  are  just  one  knot  of  pain."  She  took  a 
cigarette  and  extended  the  pack  to  Pete.  "Smoke?" 

"Thanks." 

She  had  picked  up  a  pack  of  matches  and  lit  one 
before  Pete  realized  that  he  should  have  lit  their  cig- 
arettes. Joan  held  out  the  match  to  him  and  Pete  bent 
down  for  it,  but  he  brought  his  cigarette  too  close  to 
the  match  head,  and  snuffed  out  the  flame.  "Oh — I'm 
sorry,"  he  muttered,  and  looked  at  the  end  of  his  cig- 
arette reproachfully,  as  though  it  were  to  blame  for 
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extinguishing  the  flame. 

"That's  all  right,"  and  a  little  smile  which  she  tried 
to  suppress  quivered  along  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 
Pete  felt  his  face  grow  red,  and  he  approached  the 
next  match  more  cautiously. 

"Do  you  go  to  Baker  High,  Joan?" 

"Yes,  but  I'm  getting  out  of  the  old  rat  trap  in 
June." 

"And  what  will  you  do  then?" 

"Use  all  my  time  for  studying  dramatics  and  mod- 
ern dance." 

Then  they  began  to  discuss  what  they  would  do  that 
evening.  Pete  suggested  going  downtown  to  the 
movies,  but  Joan  said  no,  the  Fine  Arts  nearby  was 
showing  an  old  film,  "Beau  Geste,"  which  she  had 
heard  was  just  "hilarious."  Pete  had  seen  the  picture 
when  he  was  quite  young,  and  remembered  it  as 
being  very  exciting. 

"I  guess  it  was  a  little  overdone,"  he  said.  "But  I 
would  like  to  see  it  again,  anyway." 

As  they  walked  to  the  theater  Joan  talked  on,  and 
her  husky  voice  thrilled  Pete,  some  of  the  lower  tones 
even  making  him  shiver  in  excitement.  But,  to  his 
discomfort,  he  found  the  conversation  rising  above 
him.  Had  he  ever  been  to  Tony  Pastor's?  No,  he 
hadn't.  Or  Birdland?  No,  but  he  had  heard  that  it  was 
really  wild.  Oh,  there  were  the  greatest  crowd  of  guys 
down  there.  Oh  yes,  and  Jack  Barker,  one  of  the  boys 
at  the  studio,  a  really  great  guy  and  a  marvelous 
dancer,  had  taken  her  there  one  night,  and  they  had 
stayed  way  after  closing  time  listening  to  the  most 
fabulous  jam  session. 

"Joan,  would  you  like  to  sit  in  the  orchestra  or 
balcony?" 

"Oh,  the  orchestra  will  be  fine." 

Pete  looked  at  his  watch  as  they  entered  the  theater. 
Eight-thirty.  At  nine  o'clock  I  shall  put  my  arm 
around  her,  he  thought.  Nine  o'clock  came.  This  is 
only  the  first  date.  I  better  wait  another  fifteen  min- 
utes. Nine-fifteen.  Well,  at  the  end  of  this  scene  I'll 
definitely  do  it.  The  scene  ended  and  Pete  decided 
that  it  was  then  or  never.  He  lifted  his  arm,  and  acci- 
dentally struck  Joan  in  the  head  with  his  elbow.  "Oh, 
excuse  me,"  he  mumbled,  and  felt  like  putting  his 
arm  down.  But  instead  he  clamped  it  stiffly  about  her 
shoulder,  and  only  relaxed  when  he  saw  that  she  was 
offering  no  resistance. 

Pete  had  been  afraid  that  Joan  might  be  bored  by 
the  movie,  but  she  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it  immensely. 
She  emitted  low  chuckles  from  time  to  time,  and 
turned  to  Pete  with  "Isn't  this  a  panic?"  and  her  hair 
brushed  against  his  face.  And  then  at  the  point  at 
which  John  Geste  shows  his  loyalty  to  his  brother  by 
giving  him  a  Viking's  funeral  "with  a  dog  at  his  feet," 


she  buried  her  head  on  Pete's  shoulder  and  gasped, 
"Oh,  this  is  too  much."  Pete  (who  had  not  been  pay- 
ing much  attention  to  the  film)  could  feel  her  shake 
with  laughter.  Her  warm  skin  was  next  to  his,  and 
he  tightened  his  arm  around  her  and  wished  that  the 
movie  wouldn't  end  so  soon. 

After  the  movie  they  went  to  a  nearby  drugstore 
where  they  thirstily  drank  limeades  and  argued  about 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  life  in  the  For- 
eign Legion.  Joan  thought  it  would  be  fascinating. 

"Weil,"  Pete  said,  proud  of  his  first  opportunity 
to  sport  any  knowledge,  "some  uncle  of  mine  joined 
just  for  kicks,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  meanest 
existence  in  the  world.  I'd  have  to  be  pretty  hard  up 
before  I'd  join  it." 

"Well,  I  suppose  not  everyone  likes  adventure.  And 
what  do  you  intend  to  do  when  you  get  out  of  school, 
Pete?" 

"Study  accounting,"  he  said,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  felt  ashamed  of  saying  it. 

Again  he  noticed  that  quivering  smile  on  her  mouth 
that  he  had  seen  earlier  when  he  snuffed  out  the  match, 
and  again  he  blushed. 

On  the  way  back  to  Joan's  house  Pete  kept  won- 
dering if  she  would  invite  him  in,  and  if  not,  whether 
he  should  try  to  kiss  her  goodnight  at  the  door.  But 
when  she  opened  the  door  and  he  stood  outside  hesi- 
tantly she  said,  "Come  on  in!"  as  though  it  were  ex- 
pected of  him. 

Pete  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  Joan  piled  some 
records  on  the  phonograph.  Then  she  whirled  around 
toward  him,  and  her  hair  billowed  out  about  her  face 
and  fell  exactly  into  place  again.  "Dance?"  she  said. 

"I'm  sorry,  I  can't  very  well.  I  really  ought  to 
learn."  His  voice  died  out.  So  Joan  came  and  sank 
down  on  the  sofa  next  to  him.  She  threw  her  head 
back,  closed  her  eyes,  and  murmured  dreamily,  "Oh, 
I  just  love  that  King  Cole." 


"Tom  Albright  does  a  cute  imitation  of  him,"  said 
Pete. 

"Oh,  that  Tommy  I"  She  leaned  forward,  and  gig- 
gled guiltily  into  her  hair.  Pete  wondered  what  had 
gone  on  between  Joan  and  that  stinker  Tom  Albright. 

Joan  recovered  herself,  and  leaned  back  again.  "My 
poor  parents,"  she  mused,  "they  had  to  visit  some 
stuffy  old  aunt  tonight." 

Then  Pete  decided  to  kiss  her.  He  started  to  move 
toward  her,  and  then  stopped.  How  was  he  to  bring 
his  lips  down  on  hers  so  that  their  noses  didn't  smash 
together?  He  thought  of  the  kiss  in  "Beau  Geste." 
Their  mouths  had  been  perpendicular.  So  he  cocked 
his  head  to  one  side  and  kissed  her.  They  remained 
stuck  together  for  a  few  moments  until  suddenly  Joan 
broke  out  of  Pete's  grasp,  and  slid  to  the  other  end 
of  the  sofa,  where  she  sat,  her  head  buried  in  her  hands 
and  her  body  bent  over  double  and  shaking.  Then  she 
could  no  longer  contain  herself  and  she  began  to  laugh, 
not  in  delicate,  sophisticated  chuckles,  although  the 
throatiness  was  still  in  her  voice,  but  in  uncontrolla- 
ble, spontaneous  laughter  interspersed  with  great  gasps 
for  breath.  Pete  sat  by  helplessly,  looking  first  at  her 
and  then  at  his  arms,  which  hung  awkwardly  as 
though  they  were  still  embracing  something.  Between 
gales  of  laughter  Joan  managed  to  force  out,  "Oh — 
I'm — so — sorry." 

Finally  her  hilarity  subsided;  she  wiped  her  eyes, 
cleared  her  throat,  and,  once  again  composed,  turned 
to  the  bewildered  boy.  "You'd  better  go  home,  Pete." 

"Yes,  I  guess  so."  He  rose,  adjusted  his  jacket,  and, 
without  looking  at  her  again,  walked  out  the  door. 

Pete  walked  down  the  street  slowly  and  heavily,  his 
head  down  and  his  fists  clenched.  He  began  to  kick  a 
can  in  front  of  him,  and  with  each  kick  muttered  be- 
tween his  teeth,  "You  dope!"  But  that  girl  certainly 
had  her  nerve  laughing  at  him.  Well,  just  how  were 
you  supposed  to  kiss  a  girl,  anyway? 


\nne  Hill 
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TAYLOR 

The  Widows  of  Thornton 


When  an  author  writes  a  novel  or  a  book  of  short 
stories,  he  must  show  some  authority  in  dealing  with 
his  subject  matter.  This  "authority"  implies  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  whole  situation.  Peter 
Taylor  in  liis  latest  short  story  collection,  The  Wnioivs 
of  Thornton,  shows  this  authority. 

The  nine  stories  deal  with  the  prominent  families, 
both  Negro  and  white,  from  a  small  Tennessee  town, 
Thornton.  They  center  around  the  families  who  are 
the  remains  of  the  decaying  Southern  aristocracy — 
the  Beans,  the  Watkins,  the  Tolivers,  the  Pettigrus, 
and  the  Harrisons.  Thornton,  like  most  Southern 
towns,  is  being  flooded  by  the  rising  middle  class  and 
only  a  few  old  maids  remain  to  carry  on  the  family 
names.  These  few  are  proud  of  their  names  (as  are 
the  servants  who  work  or  have  worked  for  them)  and 
they  continue  to  live  in  the  old  Southern  homes  of 
their  ancestors  (the  ones  with  the  wide  porches). 

The  members  of  these  prominent  families,  who 
have  moved  from  Thornton  to  Memphis,  Nashville, 
or  Chicago,  hold  on  to  their  Southern  customs  and 
ideas.  These  do  make  some  break  with  their  strong 
family  ties,  but  they  remain  influenced  by  their  rear- 
ings  in  the  better  families  of  the  South.  One  "mis- 
placed" Thornton  family  continues  to  own  the  lot 
of  the  old  family  home  in  the  town  although  they 
have  no  idea  of  returning,  while  another  family  carries 
all  its  antique  furniture  around  with  them  from  town 
to  town  as  they  move  even  though  they  cannot  use 
it  all.  These  are  only  the  outward  appearances  of  the 
situation  into  which  Mr.  Taylor  goes  much  deeper. 

The  author  not  only  shows  the  decay  of  the  white 
aristocracy,  but  also  the  decay  of  the  Negro  artistoc- 
racy  of  the  South.  The  Negroes  of  the  book  have  some 
of  the  same  names  as  the  prominent  white  families 
of  the  town.  These  show  this  same  wish  to  hold  onto 
the  past — the  white  aristocracy  with  which  they  have 
identified  themselves  since  Civil  War  times.  These 
artistocratic  Negroes  resent  lower  class  white  people 
as  well  as  lower  class  Negroes;  they  resent  this  break- 
down of  the  high  class  white  society  and  the  resulting 
one  of  the  Negro  society.  The  old  Negroes  don't  want 
to  work  for  the  new  and  "unrefined"  families  of 
Thornton  and  these  want  the  old  "good"  white  people 
to   return   to   the   town.   The   young   Negroes   who 
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a  book  review 

by  Suzanne  Rodgers 

didn't  once  belong  to  the  Tolivers  or  the  Pettigrus 
are  thought  of  as  intruders  and  are  disliked  by  the 
older  Negroes. 

In  each  of  the  short  stories  of  The  Widoius  of 
Thornton  a  woman  is  the  main  character.  Again,  as 
in  the  social  structure  of  Thornton,  Mr.  Taylor  shows 
complete  understanding  of  Southern  women,  both 
Negro  and  white.  In  dealing  with  the  South,  the 
author  seems  to  feel  that  women  are  people  who  hold 
on  firmly  to  the  past — the  old  houses,  old  names,  and 
old  furniture — and  through  them  as  his  main  char- 
acters in  each  of  the  stories,  he  emphasizes  the  South- 
ern themes.  The  older  women's  lives  always  seem  to 
look  to  the  past,  seeing  it  as  best,  while  the  younger 
women,  who  have  inherited  through  association  this 
feeling  of  their  mothers,  look  backward  to  the  past, 
too,  but  do  manage  to  leave  this  past  (or  Thornton) 
somewhat.  One  feels  when  reading  the  book  that 
these  younger  women,  even  after  they  leave  Thorn- 
ton, have  their  new  houses  built  to  face  Thornton. 
Sometimes,  they  manage  a  break  with  the  past,  but 
the  influence  is  still  there. 

The  men  in  the  stories  are  important,  but  not  as 
important  as  the  women.  They  cannot  reflect  this 
Southern  family  set-up  as  do  the  women.  They  seem 
to  like  this  aristocratic  air  of  their  wives,  but  do  not 
have  time  for  such  in  their  own  lives.  The  Negro 
men  carry  the  theme  in  this  respect  better  than  the 
white  men. 

Mr.  Taylor,  by  letting  the  book  concern  people  of 
Thornton,  but  take  place  in  and  outside  of  Thornton, 
shows  the  acceptance  and  nonacceptance  of  the  decay 
of  the  white  and  Negro  aristocracies.  In  this  way,  he 
is  able  to  show  every  side  to  the  situation  and  the 
feelings  of  all  groups  involved.  Each  of  these  stories 
constructed  with  its  roots  in  Thornton  shows  the 
understanding  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  of  the  South 
and  the  feeling  resulting  between  the  old  families  and 
the  new,  the  Negro  and  the  white,  the  husbands  and 
the  wives,  and  the  people  who  remain  in  the  aristo- 
cratic town  of  Thornton  and  those  who  move  away. 


BETTS 

The  Gentle  Insurrection 

a  book  review 
by  Ebba  Freund 

In  her  book  of  short  stories,  The  Gentle  histirrec- 
tiou,  Mrs.  Bctts  has  chosen  to  explore  people  and  their 
attempt  to  communicate  with  one  another.  Mrs. 
Betts'  characters  are  like  prisoners  in  the  Death  House, 
each  aware  of  his  approaching  death  and  wanting  in 
these  last  moments  to  reach  some  other  person.  Each 
prisoner  in  his  cell  knows  of  the  presence  of  those 
in  the  cells  beside  him,  but  barriers  erected  by  race 
or  age  or  guilt  prevent  their  communication  with 
one  another. 

It  is  by  no  means  accidental,  that  with  this  theme, 
many  of  Mrs.  Betts'  characters  are  old  and  dying. 
The  nearness  of  death  heightens  the  reader's  sympathy 
for  the  characters'  inability  to  reach  one  another.  In 
"The  Sword",  which  appeared  in  the  Winter  195  3 
issue  of  CoRADDi,  the  son  Bert  comes  home  to  sit  at 
his  father's  death  bed.  While  he  waits  for  "Death  (to 
come)  up  like  an  old  cat,"  Bert  remembers  the  times 
he  had  tried  to  reach  his  father  and  failed.  When  at 
last  he  makes  a  move  to  atone  for  his  own  and  his 
father's  failure,  it  is  too  late  because  his  father  is  dead. 

In  another  story,  "The  Sympathetic  Visitor"  death 
is  the  occasion  for  an  attempted  meeting  of  sympathy 
and  grief.  Miss  Ward,  a  store  manager  whose  custom 
it  is  to  call  on  her  employees  when  a  death  has  oc- 
curred in  their  families,  pays  a  visit  to  the  home  of  the 
floor  maid.  On  the  door  of  Nettie  Sue's  house  hangs 
crepe  for  her  brother  who  went  mad  and  killed  his 
mother  and  himself.  The  barrier  of  race  prevents 
these  women  from  communicating  their  feelings. 
Guilt  perverts  Miss  Ward's  natural  sympathy  into 
morbid  curiosity  and  grief.  The  story  ends,  not  with 
a  peace  established  between  the  two  women,  but  with 
Nettie  Sue's  triumph  in  her  quiet  grief  over  Miss 
Ward's  nervous  self-consciousness. 

Several  of  Mrs.  Betts'  stories  are  concerned  with 
escape-and-search.  In  "The  Gentle  Insurrection"  we 
see  the  futile  attempts  of  a  family  to  escape  the  mean- 
ingless vicious  circle  of  tenant  farm  life.  The  daugh- 
ter has  an  opportunity  to  run  away,  but  she  realizes 
that  her  duty  and  love  lie  with  the  family  .  .  .  even 
though  this  means  a  life  of  fruitless  toil  for  her. 

In  one  of  the  best  stories  in  the  book,  "Family  Al- 
bum" Mi-s.  Betts  tells  of  a  family  in  which  the  father 
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loses  his  patriarchal  control  and  finally  his  rights. 
In  exposing  the  structure  of  this  family  relationship, 
Mrs.  Betts  shows  how  each  of  the  characters  fails  to 
come  to  terms  with  either  himself  or  his  life,  and  how 
this  failure  makes  of  death  a  pathetic  triviaHty. 
Neither  the  father,  raging  against  life  even  to  the 
grave,  nor  Li,  the  son  who  submits  quietly  to  the 
fading  of  his  dreams,  is  able  to  escape  his  isolation  and 
the  ensuing  feeling  of  the  futility  of  it  all. 

Mrs.  Betts  has  attempted  to  solve  this  problem  in 
what  is  probably  the  most  ambitious  story  in  the 
volume,  "Serpents  and  Doves."  In  this  story  she  pre- 
sents the  Old  Man,  who  is  trying  to  escape  the  guilt 
for  and  atone  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent  man. 
The  Old  Man,  now  dying,  tries  to  reconcile  himself 
with  the  life  he  has  lived  and  with  his  approaching 
death.  The  Devil  comes  for  the  Old  Man,  but  the 
Old   Man   finally   realizes  what   his   life   has  meant. 

"I  think,"  said  the  Old  Man,  feeling  his  way,  "that 
I  know  your  secret.  I  think  you  are  always  coming  to 
tell  us  that  what  is  important  is  really  trivial,  that 
first  you  make  us  fool  away  our  lives  and  at  the  last 
you  convince  us  they  were  never  very  important.  And 
you're  always  laughing  and  being  very  good  natured 
about  it,  to  convince  us  that  it  really  doesn't  matter. 
I  think  you  are  always  banging  us  on  the  back,  and 
telling  us  to  cheer  up — we  have  a  roof  over  our  heads 
and  three  square  meals  a  day,  and  these  are  sufficient 
for  us.  And  then  we  wake  up  old  and  tired  one  morn- 
ing, and  you  come  along — still  smiling — to  give  us  the 
bad  news.  T'm  sorry,'  you  tell  us  in  a  friendly  voice, 
'it  turns  out  there  isn't  any  more.  You've  just  used 
it  all  up  and  it  turns  out  there  isn't  any  more  where 
that  came  from.'  " 

From  this  point  on,  the  Old  Aian  has  won,  and  at 
last  he  is  able  to  say,  "I  didn't  mean  to  kill  the  man," 
said  the  Old  Man,  "and  I  shouldn't  have  let  it  para- 
lyze me  from  any  atonement  or  accomplishment.  But 
it's  not  unimportant.  And  being  alive  was  never  un- 
important." 

And  although  Mrs.  Betts  says  that  life  is  often 
lonely,  she  also  says  that  it  is  important  and  meaning- 
ful. 
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.  .  .  because  Jean  Anouilh's  Antigone  is  being 
presented  by  the  Playlikers  as  the  last  production 
of  a  very  successful  season,  we  feel  that  an  inter- 
esting precursor  to  this  production  might  be  an 
analysis  of  Anouilh's  interpretation  in  relation 
to  its  distinguished  predecessor,  the  play  of  the 
same  name  by  Sophocles  .  .  . 

The  obvious  similarities  (and  all  the  similarities 
are  of  the  obvious  variety)  between  Jean  Anouilh's 
Antigone  and  that  of  Sophocles  can  be  stated  in  a 
few  sentences;  the  differences  would  require  more 
space,  but  are  also  simple  to  state.  However,  the  vitally 
changed  canons  of  playwriting  and  of  societies  which 
these  statements  imply  have  been  the  subject  of  many 
tedious  tomes  and  large  and  learned  treatises  of  this 
century.  The  change  is  not  only  monumental,  it  is 
more  than  a  little  frightening. 

The  root  of  the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Anouilh,  deahng  with  elements  of  tragedy — 
note  Sophocles  handling — has  created  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  we  can  only  call  a  pathetic  drama, 
a  "pathegy".  The  play  is  undeniably  dramatic,  and 
probably  very  good  theatre.  Here,  though,  we  deal 
with  two  pieces  of  literature,  one  in  translation  from 
the  Greek,  one  from  the  French.  Allowances  must 
be  made  for  the  fact  that  these  are  translations;  any 
references  to  diction  will  be  omitted.  But  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  a  really  fine  acting  play  is 
also  a  good  reading  play.  Both  plays  must  be  consider- 
ed as  they  are. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  instance  of  this  remaking  of 
Sophocles'  tragedy  into  a  pathegy  can  be  found  in 
the  scene  in  which  Antigone  defies  Creon,  insists  that 
she  is  right.  The  situation:  Antigone's  brothers,  Poly- 
nices  and  Etiocles,  have  fought  a  war  over  the  throne 
of  Thebes  which  Etiocles  had  originally  agreed  to 
give  up  to  Polynices  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
brothers,  equal  heirs,  were  yearly  to  alternate  on  the 
throne.  Etiocles,  however,  has  refused  to  yield  to  his 
brother,  and  both  have  died  in  the  resulting  battle. 
Creon,  regent  for  Etiocles,  ascends  the  throne,  and 
deciding  that  Polynices  was  a  pretender,  and  Etiocles 
within  his  rights,  refuses  to  bury  the  body  of  Poly- 
nices, giving  Etiocles  a  hero's  funeral.  He  decrees  that 
it  shall  be  a  death  offense  to  bury  the  rotting  body  of 
Polynices,  which  is  to  be  left  to  "dogs  and  birds  of 
carrion".  Antigone  steals  out  at  night  and  buries  the 
body  holding  that  the  laws  of  the  gods — that  a  man 
shall  have  a  decent  burial  or  wander  forever  as  a  spirit 
— are  to  be  held  above  those  of  the  state.  Creon, 
worried  about  a  revolt  among  the  commoners  for  his 
mistreatment  of  Polynices'  body,  among  other  things, 
is  forced  to  make  Antigone  an  example. 

This  is  a  very  bare  statement  of  the  plot.  But  the 
differences  in  the  two  conceptions  of  Antigone  are 
very  complex.  Sophocles'  Antigone  says, 

"Your  edict,  King,  was  strong,  But  all 
your  strength  is  weakness  itself  against 
The  immortal  unrecorded  laws  of  God. 


They  are  not  merely  now,  they  were, 
and  shall  be,  operative  forever,  beyond 
man  utterly. 

I  knew  I  must  die,  even  without  your 
decree;  I  am  only  mortal.  And  if  I  must 
die  now,  before  it  is  my  time  to  die. 
Surely  this  is  not  hardship;  can  anyone 
Living,  as  I  live,  with  evil  all  about  me 
Think  Death  less  than  a  friend?" 
And  that  is  it,  in  a  nutshell.  She  has  her  say,  and 

her  speech  literally  exudes  confidence  and  tremendous 

strength. 

Anouilh's  Antigone  speaks  in  the  shreds  and  patches 

of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Nanki  Poo.  This  one  speech 

is  split  up  and  spread  over  several  minutes  of  dialogue. 
"Had  I  been  a  scullery  maid  washing 
my  dishes  when  that  law  was  read  aloud 
to  me,  I  should  have  scrubbed  the 
greasy  water  from  my  arms  and  gone 
out  in  my  apron  to  bury  my  brother  .  .  . 

ophocles 

I  never  doubted  for  a  instant  that  you 
would  have  me  put  to  death  ...  I  am 
not  playing  games  ...  I  must  go  out 
and  bury  my  brother.  These  men  have 
uncovered  him  .  .  .  That  much,  at  least, 
I  can  do.  And  what  a  person  can  do, 
a  person  should  do  .  .  ." 
While  the  first  quote  may  be  thought  somewhat 
windy,  the  second  is  distinctly  prosaic,  and,  broken 
as  it  is,  has  little  of  the  force  and  almost  none  of  the 
strength  of  the  first.  It  is  also  interspersed  with  long, 
impressive  speeches  of  Creon's.  The  differences  seem 
obvious. 

Sophocles'  is  a  real  tragic  heroine.  Throughout  the 
play,  and  especially  in  this  speech,  one  knows  that 
she  is  an  outsize  individual,  and  always  was,  and  that 
it  is  inevitable  that  she  behave  in  the  way  in  which 
she  does.  It  is  in  no  wise  so  obvious  with  Anouilh's 
Antigone.  She  is  a  not-too-extraordinary  human  be- 
ing rising  way  above  herself.  Her  own  opinion  of 
herself  as  a  simple  "person"  is  made  clear  in  the 
italics  in  her  speech.  One  transcendental  moment  does 
not  make  a  tragic  heroine.  What  she  does  is  not 
really  within  her  normal  capacity  .  .  .  And  what 
Sophocles'  heroine  does  is  so  well  within  her  capacity, 
that  the  reader  feels  that  she  must  have  been  a  dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable  person  to  live  with.  That, 
however,  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

It  is  in  the  speeches  which  Anouilh  gives  to  Creon, 
King  Creon,  than  another  important  difference,  a 
change  of  emphasis,  can  be  seen.  In  his  introduction, 
the  translator  Galantiere,  writes  that  he  has  built  up 
the  character  of  Antigone  (laws  of  God)  to  balance 
that  of  Creon  (laws  of  state) ,  which  balance  is  nec- 
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essary  to  Sophocles'  theme.  He  has  not  done  it  so 
that  it  comes  across  in  the  written  play,  however. 
Creon  outweighs  Antigone  continually.  In  between 
her  brief  and  somewrat  ordinary  speeches  are  the 
long,  metaphor-packed,  extremely  convincing  speech- 
es of  Creon.  The  laws  of  the  state  have  a  fluent  advo- 
cate in  him.  The  duality  of  his  character  is  well  ex- 
pressed, when,  after  long  dissertations  on  the  import- 
ance of  order  in  the  state,  his  beloved  state,  he  says 
of  Antigone,  "What  do  you  want  me  to  do  for  her? 
Condemn  her  to  live?"  He  is,  throughout  the  play, 
jammed  between  opposing  instincts,  one  for  personal 
power  and  an  ordered  state,  the  other  humanitarian, 
of  love. 

Sophocles'  Creon  makes  clearly  unbalanced  and 
fanatic  statements,  but  in  the  end,  because  of  the 
death  of  his  son,  for  love  of  Antigone,  and  his  wife, 
he  is  able  to  say  about  himself, 

"My  own  blind  heart  has  brought  me 
From  darkness  to  final  darkness.  Here 
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you  see  the  father  murdering,  the  mur- 
dered son — And  all  my  civic  wisdom! 

I  look  for  comfort,  my  comfort  here 
lies  dead.  "Whatever  my  hands  have 
touched  has  come  to  nothing.  Fate  has 
brought  all  my  pride  to  a  thought  of 
dust." 

He  understands  his  mistakes;  realizes  that  he  had 
only  a  part  of  the  right  on  his  side.  He  is  of  a  stature 
almost  to  match  Antigone. 

Anouilh's  Creon,  whatever  the  reason  for  it  (the 
French  play  was  produced  during  the  German  occu- 
pation) and  in  spite  of  the  translator's  reworking, 
still  outshines  Antigone.  As  he  outweighs  Antigone, 
his  instinct  for  power  and  the  order  of  the  state  at 
the  expense  of  the  individual  outweighs  his  own  bet- 
ter nature,  and  he  remains  the  most  important  charac- 
ter in  the  play,  and  a  symbol  of  state  power. 

Sophocles  bal.mces  the  law  of  the  state  (Creon) 
with  the  law  of  the  Gods  (Antigone)  and  creates  a 
Hegelian  balance  between  two  goods.  Anouilh  does 
not,  and  the  resulting  play  is  a  sort  of  sermon  on  the 
advisability  of  subserviance  to  the  state.  What  will 
be  done  with  this  in  production  is  an  open  question. 
This,  however,  is  the  way  it  appears  in  the  script.  This 
is  a  frightening  statement  on  modern  society,  because 
of  the  way  in  which  it  applies. 

Sixth  and  fifth  century  Athens,  on  a  small  scale, 
had  achieved  the  freedom  of  the  individual  within  the 
state  framework.  In  our  society,  the  individual  fights 


a  losing  battle  against  a  bastard  miscarriage  of  com- 
munism (note  the  small  "c")  and  the  reaction  to  it 
in  opposing  societies,  which  begins  to  look  like  a 
much-too-healthy  and  lifelike  form  of  fascism.  Looks 
like.  The  great  middle  class  may  rise  to  the  occasion, 
however.  At  any  rate,  the  change  of  emphasis  does 
seem  to  indicate  a  sweeping  difference  between  so- 
cieties, and  in  the  status  of  the  individual. 

The  similarities  between  the  two  plays  are  obvious, 
and  mostly  surface  similarities.  The  structure  of 
Anouilh's  play  follows  Sophocles'  closely,  and  the 
main  characters  are  for  the  most  part  the  same.  The 
character  Teiresias  and  the  fifteen  man  chorus  are 
combined  in  the  one  character  "Chorus",  and  Anouilh 
introduces  a  character,  the  Nurse,  for  purely  me- 
chanical reasons,  to  explain  situation. 

Another  important  difference  is  in  the  understand- 
ing of  character  on  the  part  of  the  two  authors.  The 
Greek's  play  is  involved,  but  the  motivations  of  the 
characters  are  clear  because  each  character,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Greek  tragedy,  is  outspoken.  One  may 
conceive  of  Antigone  in  different  ways,  but  each  way 
shows  her  heroic  and  dedicated  to  a  love  for  her 
brothers  and  the  gods.  Creon  is  equally  easy  to  assimi- 
late. In  the  Anouilh,  however,  each  of  the  characters 
has  lost  his  initial  clarity  of  motivation.  Over  Anti- 
gone, especially,  the  author  constructs  an  involved 
ps3^chological  superstructure.  There  are  hints  of  all 
sorts  of  relationships,  character  traits  which  do  not 
work  out,  and  certain  definite  plays  for  sympathy 
which  would  be  beyond  Sophocles'  characters.  This 
gives  the  play  a  certain  cluttered  richness  which  may 
perhaps  be  considered  an  even-stephen  trade  for  the 
clear  cut,  sublimity  of  the  original. 

This  also  implies  a  change,  one  in  the  playwriting 
craft.  It  is  an  often  stated  fact  that  there  are  no 
tragedies  written  now,  and  that  tragedy  is  a  height 
impossible  to  the  modern  playwright.  This  is  caused, 
in  part,  by  the  confusing  number  of  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  man  which  have  been  made 
since  Sophocles,  and  in  part  by  the  overbearing  pres- 
sure on  artists  to  laud  the  common  man,  because  of  an 
emphasis  on  the  outmoded  theory  of  the  complete 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  equality  of  everyone 
and  his  brother.  Speeches  are  shortened;  no  matter 
what  the  position  of  the  character,  he  is  also  a  common 
man,  with  all  the  common  man's  inarticulateness.  But 
if  the  modern  theory  of  tragedy,  "The  play  of  a  great 
man  who  suffers  greatly"  is  at  the  heart  of  all  tragedy, 
is  it  really  impossible? 

At  any  rate,  although  Anouilh's  play  does  not  in 
any  wise  measure  up  to  Sophocles',  it  is  an  extremely 
interesting  play,  and  one  with  great  potentialities  for 
effective  production.  Too,  the  play's  statement  about 
the  role  of  the  individual  in  society  is  one  to  linger 
over  for  a  long  time. 

V.  J.  H. 
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Myself  to  Set  Forth-Continued  from  Page  5 

on  the  bottom  of  the  pool  beside  the  mother,  all  sur- 
rounded by  tiny  snails  like  grains  of  pepper. 

Timothy  sat  brooding  over  them,  and  then  thought 
that  if  the  snails  happened  to  look  up  they  would  see 
a  face  in  the  skj^  and  that  would  be  he.  It  would  be 
Timothy.  And  they  would  say  to  each  other.  See  Tim- 
othy up  there?  How  big  he  is,  and  how  great  and  pow- 
erful. And  they  would  look  down  again  and  feel 
afraid.  And  Timothy  would  always  be  friends  with 
them,  and  they  would  live  happily  ever  after  and 
Timothy  would  be  good  to  them  because  Timothy 
was  very  kind.  He  would  be  their  father.  The  father 
of  the  father  snail  and  everything. 

Timothy  imagined  himself  the  greatest  snail  in  the 
world,  the  father  of  all  the  snails,  the  god  of  the 
snails  and  the  fishes,  and  the  sea.  And  he  thought  of 
his  face  as  big  as  the  sky  and  he  sat  back  on  his  heels 


and  smiled. 

It  had  been  a  very  long  time  since  he  had  come  out 
to  the  pool  and  things  seemed  bright  after  the  cool 
sparkle  of  the  water.  Just  hke  coming  out  of  an  after- 
noon movie.  The  fog  had  come  in  and  the  tide  was 
now  covering  all  the  walks  across  the  big  fat  pool. 
Timothy  got  up  and  started  toward  the  beach.  He  did 
not  want  the  tide  water  to  wet  him,  and  he  did  not 
want  to  be  lost  in  the  fog.  His  shoes  were  there  in  the 
sand,  and  he  shook  them  and  put  them  on.  They  felt 
warm  and  soft  on  his  feet,  and  he  sat  watching  the 
leather  slippers  wiggling  as  he  wiggled  his  toes.  The 
sun  was  still  warm,  but  he  saw  the  fog  sliding  over  the 
water  and  he  was  a  little  afraid.  Then  he  remembered 
that  he  was  Timothy.  He  turned  slowly  and  walked 
up  the  beach  through  the  lacy  iron  gate,  pausing  for  a 
moment  before  he  began  to  cross  the  croquet  court. 
He  looked  down  at  the  beach  and  out  into  the  harbor. 
It  might  be  a  foggy  day. 


Review  of  Jarreil— 

Continued  from  Page  7 

The  book  describes  a  number  of  other  entertaining 
characters,  among  them  President  Robbins'  atrocious 
South  African,  snobbish  wife,  Constance  Morgan,  the 
innocent  secretary,  and  the  sons  of  both  the  Rob- 
binses  and  the  Whittakers,  who  share  a  passion  for 
drawing  snakes. 

The  structure  of  the  novel  actually  is  a  series  of 
pictures;  these  pictures  show  the  relations,  pleasant 
and  unpleasant,  between  Gertrude,  the  other  Benton 
people,  and  the  dependable  narrator.  No  major 
changes  are  effected  during  the  course  of  the  book; 
the  incidents  serve  mainly  to  reveal  the  characters, 
and  support  the  author's  ideas. 

It  might  be  argued  that  this  loose  structure  makes 
Pict7ires  from  an  histifjitiou  tend  to  be  episodic,  and 
also,  that  the  book  leans  quite  heavily  toward  humor. 
Both  claims  are  true,  but  Mr.  Jarreil  handles  the  con- 
necting of  his  episodes,  and  his  comedy  so  well,  that  the 
development  of  the  novel  is  clear,  and  the  humor  does 
not  get  out  of  hand  or  become  trivial.  No  matter  how 
ridiculous  the  situation  undergoing  description,  we 
never  lose  sight  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  being 
included,  and  the  relation  of  the  situation  to  the  major 
themes  of  the  novel. 

In  Pictures  from  an  Institution,  Mr.  Jarreil  succeeds 
in  conveying  to  us  his  attitude  toward  Benton.  He 
criticizes  its  pretentiousness,  actual  lack  of  effective- 
ness as  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  and  the  fa- 
tuity of  its  faculty,  and,  by  extension,  he  criticizes 
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these  failings  in  a  great  many  American  women's  col- 
leges. However,  this  criticism  is  not  generally  very 
harsh  or  venal.  Rather,  it  is  conducted  in  a  gentle, 
good-humored  way  for  the  most  part.  The  narrator 
even  feels  a  bit  of  nostalgia  upon  leaving  Benton;  he 
has  become  attached  to  the  place.  ("The  part  of 
Benton  that  had  belonged  to  me  I  could  not  get  rid 
of  by  throwing  away.")  The  ambivalence  of  his 
attitude  toward  Benton  is  proven  by  his  alter- 
nation between  serious  and  well-intended  prilos- 
ophy,  rather  cutting  sarcasm,  and  such  pure  comedy 
as  a  description  of  a  painting  in  Gertrude's  apartment, 
which  "was  romantic,  and  showed  a  kidney  being 
married  to  the  issue  of  a  sterile  womb,  amid  trailing 
clouds  of  mustard — or  Lewisite,  I  am  not  sure."  The 
style,  in  the  main,  like  this  excerpt,  is  overflowing 
with  delicious  witticisms  and  sly  comments  on  an}^- 
thing  that  the  author  desires  to  be  witty  and  sly  about. 
Randall  Jarreil,  in  Pictures  from  an  Institution,  has 
departed  from  the  visual  over-serious,  didactic  type  of 
expose'  novel  of  which  we  see  so  much.  He  has  proved 
his  point  just  as  clearly  and  emphatically  as  could  a 
book  of  sermons,  yet  at  the  same  time,  has  succeeded 
in  being  vastly  amusing,  and,  unlike  Gertrude  in  her 
writings,  convincing.  He  establishes  Benton  as  a  real 
place  for  us,  and  expertly  imparts  to  us  his  critical, 
yet  kindly  attitude  toward  the  college.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  we  imderstand  what  the  narrator  means 
when  he  says  about  Benton,  "There  was  no  need  for 
us  to  judge  each  other,  we  said,  we  knew  each  other 
too  well;  we  knew  each  other  by  heart."  "We,  too,  feel 
no  need  to  judge  Benton,  for  we  also  know  it  by  heart. 

D.M. 


Such  As  We— 

Continued  from  Page  10 

not  because  it  was  funny,  but  because  you  always 
laughed  at  something  Hke  that. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  was  just  thinking  about  all  the 
people  in  here,  wondering  how  they  feel  .  .  ." 

"Like  hell  prphjiably."  He  knew  he  had  said  the 
wrong  thing  just  by  the  way  she  laughed.  A  silly  little 
laugh  that  was  just  a  laugh  to  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  he  had  said  something. 

SThe  set  the  mug  down.  "May  I  have  a  cigarette 
now?"  When  he  leaned  over  to  light  it  for  her,  she 
started  to"  raise  her  eyes  to  meet  his  just  like  Ava  Gard- 
ner did  in  "The  Snows"  but  then  she  felt  a  little  sick 
because  she  had  done  it  so  often  .  .  .  real  dramatic, 

Somebody  had  loaded  the  jukebox  and  she  wanted 
to  dance.  Just  dance,  nothing  dramatic  tmder  the 
stars  in  a  long  flowing  gown,  just  dance  to  feel  herself 
moving  with  somebody  to  something. 

"Bill?"  „  " 

"Huh?" 

"Let's  dance." 

"In  here?" 

"I  guess  not." 

They  sat  and  finished  their  cigarettes. 

"Ready  to  go?" 

"Might  as  well." 

He  drove  the  car  over  to  the  Stadium  and  parked 
by  Gate  Two.  He  switched  off  the  ignition  and  leaned 
over  towards  her,  burying  his  face  in  her  neck. 

She  asked  him  for  a  cigarette. 

He  knew  as  well  as  she  that  she  did  not  really  want 
a  cigarette.  All  she  wanted  was  a  weapon,  a  weapon 
to  hold,  to  concentrate  on,  to  lift  to  her  lips  when  he 
got  too  close. 

Finally  she  had  to  put  the  cigarette  out  and  they 
kissed  for  a  while,  but  then  she  asked  for  another 
cigarette. 


She  had  almost  finished  that  cigarette  when  she 
said,  "Let's  walk  out  on  the  field."  She  wanted  to 
move,  to  get  out  of  the  close  confinement  of  the  car, 
to  feel  the  reality  of  her  own  body. 

They  got  out  of  the  car  and  walked  through  the 
narrow  gate  that  that  afternoon  had  been  jammed 
with  people  going  to  the  game.  They  went  down  the 
steps  two  at  a  time,  their  footsteps  echoing  loudly  in 
the  empty  stadium.  ' 

And  then  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  field, 
standing  together,  holding  hands,  looking  up  at  the 
stars.  It  was  like  being  in  the  bottom  of  a  big  empty 
nbowl.  It  seemed  as  though  the  noise  of  the  afternoon 
— the^  cltEg'ring,  the  shouts,  the  yells,  the  band,  the 
drums,  the  hollow  voice  of  the  loudspeaker — was  hid- 
ing behind  the  vast  quietness  of  the  stadium,  waiting, 
straining  to  burst  forth.    •      .. 

She  stood  there,  wanting  to  yell,  to  scream  .  .  .  not 
v/ords,  just  a  big  noise  to  tell  the  emptiness  that  she 
was  alive  and  it  was  not. 

He  stood  there,  liking  it  here  in  the  stadium.  He 
remembered  the  afternoon  when  he  had  been  sitting 
up  there  in  the  stands  with  a  drink  in  one  hand  and 
a  girl  in  the  other  .  .  .  wanting  to  be  down  here  where 
there  was  no  noise  but  the  thud  of  padded  flesh  against 
padded  flesh  and  the  scream  of  the  whistle.  He  threw 
back  his  head  and  looked  up  at  the  sky.  God,  he  felt 
good. 

.    .  It  va5  funny  that  they  both  yelled  at  the  same  time. 
The  loudness  of  it  in  the  empty  stadium  startled  them 
^  and  they  jumped. 

And  then  they  laughed  and  laughed  and  started  to 
run  across  the  field.  They  ran  feeling  the  strain  on 
their  legs  and  feeling  the  rush  of  air  cool  against  their 
faces.  They  ran  until  they  could  run  no  more  and 
then  they  sank  down  on  the  soft,  wet  grass,  gasping 
for  breath. 

-  They  sat  there  for  a  while,  not  saying  a  word  and 
then  they  took  each  other  by  the  hand  and  went 
slowly  up  the  steps,  out  the  gate  and  into  the  car. 
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Continued  From  Inside  Front  Cover 

on  Shakespeare,  X^haucer,  and  the  hke,  as  some  other  college  magazines  have  been  known 
to  do.  But  these  works  add  no  cohesiveness  or  unity  to  the  magazine.  Thev  onlv  add 
printed  pages  ,and  they  would  be  out  of  olace  in  Coradd'i. 

One  last  point  that  must  be  mentioned  is  that,  to  the  inveterate  reader  oi'  CoTiidlfiT' 
the  thought  might  occur  that  this  issue  falls  below  the  level  attained  by  many  outstanding 
.issues  of  the  past.  In  reolv  to  this  thought,  we  can  "find  excuse  in  years."  It  was  noted 
that  one  blanket  comment  could  be  made  about  most  of  the  material  submitted  to  this 
issue  (including  some  which  has  been  printed).  That  comment  is  that  the  sjreater  part 
of  rfce  Si'ork  exhibited  considerable  potential  talent  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  but- lack- 
ed maturity  and  the  complete  development  that  goes  with  it.  This  criticism  is  a  very 
hopeful  one,  for  next  year  almost  all  the  young  writers  will  return  to  "^''oman's  College. 
Thev  will  then  enjov  the  advantages  of  obtaining  more  practice  and  training,  and  will 
soon  become  adult,  intelligent  writers.  Next  year,  we  hope,  will  be  a  very  good  and 
satisfying   year   for   writing   at   Woman's   College. 
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Ply  the  finest. . .  FLY- 


TRANS  WORIO  AIRLINCS 


I  am  inleresled  in: 
University  credits    D 

Resident  study  at  a 
foreign  university  D 

Special  countries 


(Specify). 


John  II.  Furbav,  Ph.D.,  Director  TWA  Air  World  Tours  cm-no 

380  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on  the  Flying  Educational  Tours  to  be  offered 
in  1954. 


Nc 


_Posit. 


A-/oi^  //?e  si-ats  go-f-sMfiecf. 


William  Holden  says : 

"My  Dad,  a  chemist,  wanted 
me  to  follow  in  the  business. 
But  I  got  the  play-acting  bug 
in  school  and  college.  I  was 
in  a  small  part  at  the  Pasa- 
dena Playhouse  when  they 
picked  me  to  test  for  'Golden 
Boy'.  I  never  worked  so  hard 
in  my  life!  But  the  success  of 
the  picture  made  it  worth  it!" 


"  I'm  for  camels  1 

iVe  found  thev 

GIVE  ME  El/ERVTHIMG 

I  LIKE  IMA  CIGARETTE 

-GENUINE  MILDNESS/ 


REAL  FLAVOR.  YOU  LL. 
LIKE  CAMELS, too! 


// 


CAMELS  LEAD  in 
by  record 


Newest  published  fig- 
ures*, by  tl<e  leading  in- 
dos'ry  onatyst,  Harry  M. 
Woofisn,  show  Camels 
r.ow  50  8/10%  ahead 
C'f  the  second-place 
v.<ii,^  —  b>s9Bst  prefer- 
:,  -.  io^d  io  history! 


VO* 


start  smoking  Camels 
yourself! 

Make  the  3(>-day  Camel 
Mildness  Test.  Smoke 
only  Camels  for  30  days 
—  see  for  yourself  why 
Camels'  cool  mildness 
and  rich  flavor  agree 
with  more  people  than 
any  other  cigarette! 


for  Miklnes  ««/  Fkmt 

;IS  AGREE  WITH  MORE  PEOPLE 


THAN  ANY 

OTHER 
CIGARETTE! 


